



















































The Tichborne Case 
Es cn cceacuopaens «avassavass 


LEADING ARFICLES: 


Land Reform. . iaekreesseosGN senna 
Prussia’s Intentions. Ca cclanibaratinab ania . 


ORIGINAL QUALITY 


JAPANESE SILKS, 





AMERICAN TUNE BOOK, 

In which you will find a large Collection of Tunes, 
the * Favorites,’ selected from all the books of Church 
Music published during the last Thirty Years. These, 
with a hundred well-proved Anthems, and numbers of 





A charming new novel by Mra. Mary J, Holmes; 
one of the very best and most ae eeeereing books ever 
written by this author. Pric 

mB. ,. ,000 have civente | Somn sold of this splendid 

i. by the Author of Teimpest and Sunshine— Lena 
Beete’ Maren tc Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 


= — es —— a a 
Vou. xuix. No. 3 NEW YORK, » EERO, JUNE 10, 1871. | Prick 10 Cents. 
: “CONTENTS. MONRO & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
by By Miss Braddon.......... - SILK DEPARTMENT. ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 
‘One's Private Foxes.......... _. $56 The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- we Ww Carleton & Co., 
Pe oa nieos viessssescnseenidneueeeecen 856 mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
NE ooo osevoisc in ccccesssecchacconce 856 BROADWAY SECTION. most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
ee ee 357 For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
Sonnet.. sitanon .. 337 by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 
Saeetee.... “lA. T. STEWART & CO.) ames * 
The Holidays Bill. ” on WHATEVER SINGING-BOOK YOU BUY ? 
ak indie cc mantener are aha Ont q 
Swimming With the Stream. “ p= ARE OFFERING SEVERAL CASES OF THE MILLBANK. 
359 
.. 360 
.. 360 


Summer Journeyings 
CURRENT NoTEs: 


Vitality of Organisms—The Imperial Ukase in 
Poland—Mr. Darwin's Theory—The Tobacco 
Controversy—The Latest London Dodge— 
Papal Infallibility—A German Reviewer on 
Darwin—Recruits for the British Army—Popu- 
lation of London—A Story from Prussian 
Poland—The French Indemnity............... 


NEw PUBLICATIONS: 


The Annual American Cyclopedia—Simon— 
Arthur O’Leary—Trans-Missouri Stock Rais- 
ing—Basil—A Poet’s Bazaar—The Blockade of 
Phlasbourg — Madame Therese — a 
Books—Light. . nacre 


Topics oF THE Dar: 


The Search for the North ? Pole—Fences— 
Jeiome Park—The Morse Statue—Equestrlan- 
ism—Snmmer Gardens—Arctic Ex ee 
How it —_ be Done—Large and Small Ca 
—- — Sympathy With Communism— 
New York—An Impudent Inspector 
‘the “French Internal War—The Chances of 
Count de Chambord—The Overthrow of Paris 
—Land Tenure—The Financial Policy of the 
British Government—The University Tests— 


361 


. 361 

















ints 5-050 cnceresertarcintroe 362 
Foreign Telegraphic News........................ 364 
I accasnceindndcsaceipeseen veces 364 

SPORTING : 

The <a Park pacteireenies in 

England. . pihiaeiennwntea; seeintinictras Ue 
Facts and Fancies. se aipuvisihis in Wolsala pubs hearer woe Sos dlaratiegs 365 
I siicsiidiencnmniciitdasanwese.con 366 

ACENTS WANTED. 
$2 50 4 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
. pan. Don't fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, fre: 
Ad dress S. “M. SPENCER, | Brattleboro, Vt. 


ANTED.—AGENTS, 1% PER pa®) to x. 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEW 
MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED. Ba ane ie 
‘Lock StitcH” (alike on both sides), and is 
ae ay A a. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Soom 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. » Chicago, M., or r St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 To $10 Perr Day. WOMEN, 
BOYS Pn GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full A. 5 A and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 
GroreE ‘STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED— 
AMERICAN MACH 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents ! Read 1 This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a com- 

utenten ¢ to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER | & | co., Marshall, Mich. 


A MONTH) by the 
E CO. Boston, Mass., or 





Just Imported; COLORED STRIPES, 75¢. per 
yard, formerly 90c. 


GRISAILLE STRIPES, very much in demand, 80c., 
formerly 95c. 


BLACK and WHITE CHECKED JAPANESE SILKS, 
graduated sizes. 65e., reduced from 85c. 


Unusual Bargains. 


BROADWAY, 4TH-AVE., 9TH 


AND 10TH-STS. 


Paris. ‘Millinery. 
ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 
Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 

NEW yPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 
UROPEAN & AMERICAN 
4 TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 

Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing a, 
Portemonnaies, &c., 


592 Broadway, Metropolitan in Pailding, 
and corner of Broadway and Wall 8 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 





THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


SPRINC WATERS 
OF SARATOGA 


ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 
TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF CoN- 
STIPATED HaBir. 


They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not too cathartic.—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
aan the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
ing a clear, florid complexion. 





GREAT 1, GHANGE FOR AGENTS, 


et hy to poy re to per aay selling 
our new 7-strand White Wi 0 Piothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I il. 


LADIES "DESIRING TO PROCURE. A FIRST 


class Se — Machine aginst easy monthly in- 
stalments or work . may apply to 297 Bowery, N. . 
BILLIARD TABLES. 
KAV. ANAGH & | DECKER’S- IMPROVED BIL 


LIARD TABLES, ye ed with the celebrated cat- 
Rt cushion, at greatl reduced prices. New 5x10 

bles, complete, ee cher ie at cor- 
Centre Stree ts. ns 


"They ar are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders, 





Every GENUINE BotTLe oF ConeREss WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘‘C’’ RAISED ON THE Glass. 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 
country. 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 

CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 
94 Chambers,St., New York City. 





Chants, Hymns set to Music, Quartets, &c., 
stitute it 


&c., con- 


A STANDARD WORK, 
fitted for the use of Choirs, for Vestries, for Congre- 
gational Practice. Price $1 50: $13 50 per dozen, 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
c. H. DITSON & Cco., New York. 


} 
} 
| 
i 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PLELEMU TH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 
Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 


Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


ee For 
don, Canada 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 


vU™= PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
The only reliable and harmless ged for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 


eae, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
est. 


hans — Cousin Maude— Homestead —Dora Deane— 
arkness and Da be me Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose er—Ethelyn's Mistake, &e. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


Av entirely stereotyped edition of the famous 
OrpuHeus C. « Papers. The whole four engine 
volumes Prod are’ tuto one volume of 528 pa 
complete comic history of the great War o the ¢ com 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 


LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic Eng) 
notes and illustrations by 
25 cents, 


ish Ballad, with comic 
rge Cruikshank. Price 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Waar I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that — be not only valuable to every farmer, but 





Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Der 
49 Bond Street ” New York. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED 


TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY 18 THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT I8 SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


‘BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 


. em iv; 
3p) yy 
i a’ 
HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 

CoRNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON SsTYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 


a 
gist, 





McLeod & & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 





(No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 








deeply interesting to the general reader. 

Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 

formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 

the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 

from ry ’ — style of treating the various topics. 
ice 





A LOST LIFE. 


By Emity H. Moorg—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are possing Sas from every 
quarter, ont Ay are charmed wit 

Mrs, . Moore. ad has written so long un- 
ped the a "te of * onette,’’ has made that 

me very popular all oa e great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. brice $1.50 


BEAUTY IS POWER. 


A clever book that ever 
old, ought to read over and over again. LEvel'y sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 


woman, you and 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of — entirely new, and the other 
pened many ©. Uniform with—Alone~ 
Jidden Path— ows si e—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
= —eV— Ruby's Husband—At Last. 
ce 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and B pne love yell ro 
songs ever written. 8 1 
best French authors. Tinted. 
bound, uniform with the new t 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $ 





A, and beautifully 
iar agh of * Laus 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


y, sparkling, well-written new nove). Beanti- 
tally" printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo. 
e, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke Cram 

= Eagle’s Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
ik "—** Hammer an wand "—and ** Fairfax of 

Virginia, » #,* Price $1.50 

( These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 
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MONMOUTH PARK, 


LONG BRANCH. 





July Meeting 
WILL 
COMMENCE JULY 4, 
And continue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 4. 


First Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase for 
all ages ; about three miles over a fair hunting course ; 
welter weights; purse $1,000; first horse, $700; se- 
cond horse, $200; third horse, $100. 


Second Race.—Trial Purse $600, for all ages; dash 
of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150; 
third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Jerse ot $50 ae, votes 

added to a sweepstakes o each, p. p., for 
| mene Bee colts and “fillies ; the second to ~eceive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one and a 
half miles; closed with 31 nominations. 





SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive $100, and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; half a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations. 

Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 
first horse $550, second horse $100, third horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominatious. 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 


First Race.—Selling Race for all ages ; Purse $500; 
one and a quarter miles; the winner to be sold for 
$1,000; if entered to be sold for $750 allowed Sibs. ; 
for $500 10lbs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.,, for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive $200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half ; 
closed with 24 nominations. 

Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, value $1,000, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for all 
ages; to carry l0vlbs.; mares and geldings allowed 
albs.; the second to receive $200, and the third #100 
ont of the stakes; two miles; closed with 14 nomina- 
tions, 


(FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7, 


First Race.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to 
a sweepstakes of each, p. p., for two-year-old colts 
and fillies ; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carr) 
5ibs. extra; the second to receive $100, and the third 
$50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; clored 
with 13 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Americus Club Purse, $2,500, for 
all ages; mile heats, best 3in 5; the contribution of 
the Americus Club; first horse $1,750, second horse 
$500, third horse $250. 

Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses of all ages; those beaten once allowed Sibe. ; 
twice, 10lbs.: purse $1,000, of which $200 to second 
horse ; a tribute from the Hon. Wm. M. Tweed; one 
and a half miles. 






FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


First Race.—Hurdle Race; for all ages; welter 
Weights; two miles; eight hurdles; purse §S00; first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse $100. 

Second Race.—Purse $1,000, for all ages: dash of 
three miles ; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
colts and fillies three years old ; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry 5ibs. extra; the second to re- 
ceive = and the third $100 out of the stakes; 
two miles; closed with 27 nominations. 





August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 
And Continue Five Days. 





SFIRST DAY~TUESDAY, AvGUsT 1. 


First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages : 
two miles, over —- hurdles ; $500 to first horse, 200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 

Second Race—Trial Purse, —_ for all ages ; one 
0° first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 


Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; to carry 95lbs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats; 
closed with 27 nominations. 





SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 

First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive $100 aud the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nomiations. 

Second Race.—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages: 
one and a balf miles; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight; $1,000 allowed Sibs. ; $750 allowed 
Tibs. ; $500 allowed libs. ; any surplus over stated 
selling price to go to second horse. 

Third Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 
$1,000, added toa sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
four-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes: two-mile 
heats; closed with 12 nominations. 

—_— 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry Sibs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations. 

Second Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either meeting ; first horse, 
$600; second horse, $100; third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, ad- 
ded to a swee es of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 ont of the stakes; 
three miles; closed with 16 nominations, 








FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 

First Race.—The August Stakes value! $500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old; the winner of the Thespian 
Stake to carrry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile ; closed with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000 
added to asweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations, 

Third Race.—Selling Purse, $500 ; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight ; at $1,500, to be allow 
ed 5 bs. ; at $1,000, 7 Ibe.; at $750, 10 Ibs.; at $500, 
14 lbs; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse. 





FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG, 0, 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages :, 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; purse 

1,00; first horse, $800; second horse, $150; third 
horse, $50; to name and close at 1 o'clock Piw., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M. ; 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 
mile heats; toclose and name by4 P.M. on the day 
preceding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M. 

Third Race.—Purse Race, $1,500; for all ages ; dash 
of four miles: first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, $100. 

Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winuers excluded); mile and a half. 

No entry fee chatved to purses. 

In all causes where there is a division of {the purse, 
horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only 

Under new arrangements the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and returning, will be un- 


equalled, 
AMOS ROBINS, President. 
Wa. FE. Raynor, Long Branch, Secretary. 








PECULIAR CHARM 
OP THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone, 

t= From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDW A> FEOMEON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 5 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbury : 
yentlemen,—Mrs, Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she ean desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 

Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” LN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how [ like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice, T wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
¥. G. Sulth and Co. Philadelphia, April 27, 186s. 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
atmy house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yoors truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New Vork, 

PF. G. SMITIL. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FoR 
CASH, HTRING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthiy until paid; the rent 





» the most beantiful style and ect tone ever 





made, now on exhibition at 43] Broadway, New York, 


same to and 
ar if purchase’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- | the Trad 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


THE ALBION 





Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The, Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
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“T was thinking of saying good-night,” answered Miss | the two had been laughing together at her credulity. She 
. . ; . . . - = 4 
Granger. “I don’t suppose any one would miss me, or you | was in so bitter a mood just now that she was almost ready 


She had been sitting thus a long time, tormented by her 


There is no weapon so useful in the hands of a dutiful | own thoughts, and hearing the commonplace chatter of those 


A certain | cheerful groups, now loud, now low, without the faintest 


nervous headache from which Mr. Granger suffered now and | feeling of interest, when a heavy step sounded on the floor 


near her, and looking suddenly up, she saw Mr. Granger ap- 
proaching her solitary retreat. The cushioned seat in the 
oriel, the ample curtains falling on either side of her, had 
made a refuge in which she felt herself alone, and she was 


=a ——— = : : ro ene 
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THE ALBION. | don't s i 
either, papa, if we slipped away quietly; and I am sure you | to believe this. 
=——— | will beve one of your heailacties to-morrow morning.” 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1871. child as some chronic complaint of its parent. 
iS ictphonegacaig ne ; ~~ | then served the fair Sophia as a kind of rod for his correction 
SPRING. on occasions. 
“T am not tired, my dear.” 
He who, from some dreary mountain, watches o'r the dusky| “ O, papa, I know yond constitution better than you do 
dee yourself. Poor Lady Laura, how worn out she must be!” 


For the coming of the fire-god, rising from his rosy sleep, 

Sees the darkness slowly riven, and a line of silver gray, 

Glimmer—gleam—then change, and scatter all the heavens 
with golden spray : 

Sees the hidden verge of waters, ever murm'ring through the 
night, 

Move around the dim horizon, one great are of rolling light— 

While amid a hundred ensigns, in the orient far unfurled, 

Onward comes the central sovran, sole sustainer of the world. 


So, throughout the winter weary, I have waited through the 
night, 

And have seen the dead earth tremble into music, warmth, 
and light ; 

Seen the barren hawthorn ridges, brake and bramble, bush 


and tree, 
Braid ~ sunny lanes with verdure, skirt with living green 
the lea ; 


Seen the furrows of the cornfield fringed with bands of 
emerald bloom ; 

In = harebell halls a splendor spread, cerulean, through the 
gloom ; 4 

In the glen the streamlet quiver into motion, into light, 

—— bountiful with biossom, meadows garlanded with 
white. 


Perfume rises from the woodlands, fragrance floats along the 


meads ; 
Far — the lark sings high, the thrush a grateful anthem 
eads— 


For a voice awakes the heav’ns, and a footstep shakes the 
hills, 

And a low, delicious breathing, each enchanted valley fills. 

Eyes = violet look southward, waves of gold are backward 
blown, 

Rainbow hues are lightly falling from an azure-belted zone ; 

And she moves, imperial goddess—Spring, her virgin triumphs 


won— 
Like a bride to meet the bridegroom, she advances to the 
sun. 


—Once a Week. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XxiI1.— Continued. 


He dropped lightly across the balcony and vanished. Lady 
Laura stood in the window for a few moments in a medita- 
tive mood and, then, looking up suddenly, said, 

“ O, by the bye, Clarissa, I came to fetch you for another 
dance, the last quadrille, if you feel weli enough to dance it. 
Mr. Granger wants you for a partner.” 

“IT don’t think I can dance any more, Lady Laura. 
fused Captain Westleigh the last waltz.” 

“ Yes, but_a quadrille is different. However, if you are 
really tired, I must tell Mr. Granger so. What was George 
Fairfax saying to you just now ? You both looked prodigiously 
serious.” 

“T really don’t know—I forget—it was nothing very parti- 
cular,” Clarissa answered, conscious she was blushing, and 
confused by that consciousness. 

Lady Laura looked at her with a sharp scrutinising 
glance. 

“ [think it would have been better taste on George's part 
if he had taken care to relieve my sister's anxiety directly he 
arrived, instead of acting the balcony scene in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” I must go back to Mr. Granger with your refusal, 
Clarissa. O, here comes Captain Westleigh with some 
water.” 

The Captain did appear at this very moment carrying a glass 
of that beverage, much to Clarissa’s relief, for a tete-a-tete 
with Lady Laura was very embarrassing to her just now. 

“ My dear Miss Lovel, you must think me an utter barba- 
rian,’ exclaimed the Captain ; “ but you really can’t conceive 
the difficulties [’'ve had to overcome. It seemed as if there 
wasn’t a drop of iced water to be had in the Castle. If you'd 
wanted Strasburg pies or barley-sugar temples, I could have 
brought you them by cartloads. Moselle and maraschino are 
the merest drugs in the market; but not a creature could I 
persuade to get me this glass of water. Of course the fellows 
all said, ‘ Yes, sir; and then went off and forgot all about 
me. And even when I had got my prize, I was waylaid by 
thirsty dowagers who wanted to rob me of it. It was like 
searching for the North-west Passage.” 

Lady Laura had departed by this time. Clarissa drank 
some of the water and took the Captain’s arm to return to the 
ball-room, which was beginning to look a little empty. On 
the threshold of the great saloon they met Mr. Granger. 

“ Tam so sorry to hear you are not well, Miss Lovel,” he 
said. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Granger, but I am really not ill—only too 
tired to dance any more.” 

“So Lady Laura tells me—very much to my regret. Thad 
hoped for the honor of dancing this quadrille with you.” 

“ If you knew how rarely Mr. Granger dances, you'd consi- 
der yourself rather distinguished, I think, Miss Lovel,” said 
the Captain, laughing. 

“ Well, no, I don’t often dance,” replied Mr. Granger, with 
a shade of confusion in his manner; “but really, such a ball 
as this quite inspires a man—and Lady Laura was good 
enough to wish me to dance.” 

He remained by Clarissa’s side as they walked back through 
the rooms. They were near the door when Miss Granger met 
them, looking as cold and prim in her pink crape and 
pearls as if she had that moment emerged from her dressing- 
room. 

“ Do you know how late it is, papa?’ she asked, contem- 
plating her parent with severe eyes. 

“Well, no, one does not think of time upon such an occa- 
sion as this. I suppose it is late; but it would not do for 
us of the household to desert before the rest of the com- 
pany.” 


I re- 








* Lady Laura has been doing wonders all the evening,” 
said Captain Westleigh. “She has been as ubiquitous as 
Richmond at Bosworth, and she has the talent of never seem- 
ing tired.” 

Clarissa took the first opportunity of saying good-night. If 
so important a person as the heiress of Arden Court could de- 
part and not leave a void in the assembly, there could be as- 
suredly no fear that she would be missed. Mr. Granger 
shook hands with her for the first time in his life as he 
wished her good-night, snd then stood in the doorway watch- 
ing her recedirg figure vill it was beyond his ken. 

“T like your friend Miss Lovel, Sophia,” he said to his 
daughter presently. 

* Miss Lovel is hardly a friend of mine, papa,” repiied that 
young lady somewhat sharply. “I am not in the habit of 
making sudden friendships, and I have not known Miss 
Lovel a week. Besides which, she is not the kind of girl I 
care for.” 

“ Why not ?” asked her father bluntly. 

“ One can scarcely explain that kind of thing. She is too 
frivolous for me to get on very well with her. She takes no 
real interest in my poor, in ae of her connection with Ar- 
den, or in church-music. I think she hardly knows one 
Te Deum from another.” 

“ She is rather a nice girl, though,” said the Captain, who 
would fain be loyal to Clarissa, yet for whom the good opin- 
ion of such an heiress as Miss Granger could not bea matter of 
indifference—there was always the chance that she might take 
a fancy to him, as he put it to his brother-officers, and what a 
lucky hit that would be! “She's a nice girl,’ he repeated, 
“ and uncommonly pretty.” 

“ T was not discussing her looks, Captain Westleigh,” re- 
plied Miss Granger with some asperity ; “I was talking of 
her ideas and tastes, which are quite ditferent from mine. I 
am sorry you let Lady Laura persuade you to dance with a 
girllike that, papa. You may have oflended old friends, who 
would fancy they had a prior claim on your attention.” 

Mr. Granger laughed at this reproof. 

“T didn’t think a quadrille was such a serious matter, 
Sophy,” he said. “And then, you see, when aman of my 
age does make a fool of himsclf, he likes to have the prettiest 
girl in the room for his partner.” 

Miss Granger made an involuntary wry face, as if she had 
been eating something nasty. Mr. Granger gave a great 
yawn, and, as the rooms by this time were almost empty, 
made his way to Lady Laura in order to offer his congratula- 
tions upon her triumph before retiring to rest. 

For once in a way, the vivacious chatelaine of Hale Castle 
was almost cross. 

“Do you really think the ball has gone off well ?” she 
asked incredulously. “ It seems to me to have been an elabo- 
rate failure.’ She was thinking of those two whom she had 
surprised tete-a-tete in the balcony, and wondered what 
George Fairfax could have been saying to produce Clarissa’s 
confusion. Clarissa was her protegee, and she was responsi- 
ble to her sister Geraldine for any mischief brought about by 
her favorite. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE MORNING AFTER. 


The day after the ball was a broken straggling kind of a 
day, after the usual manner of the to-morrow that succeeds a 
festival. Hale Castle was full to overflowing with guests 
who, having been invited tospend one night, were pressed to 
stay longer. The men spent their afternoon for the most 
part in the billiard-room, after a late lingering luncheon, at 
which there was a good deal of pleasant gossip. The women 
sat together in groups in the drawing-room, pretending to 
work, but all desperately idle. It was a fine afternoon, but 
no one cared for walking or driving. A few youthful enthu- 
siasts did indeed get up a game at croquet, but even this soul- 
enthralling sport was pursued with a certain listlessness. 

Mr. Fairfax and Lady Geraldine walked in the garden, the 
lady looking superbly handsome in a dark-blue-velvet hat 
and jacket, trimmed with some pale silvery fur. To all ap- 
pearance, a perfect harmony prevailed between them.  Cla- 
rissa, sitting alone in an oriel at the end of the drawing-room, 
watched them with weary eyes and a dull load at her heart, 
wondering about them perpetually, with a new pain mixed 
with her wonder. 

If she could only have gone home, she thought to herself, 
what a refuge the dull quiet of her lonely life would have 
been! She had not slept five minutes since the festival of 
last night, but bad lain igre | wearily from side to side, 
thinking of what George Fairfax had said to her—thinking 
of what might have been and could never be, and then pray- 
ing thatshe might do her duty ; that she might have strength 
to keep firmly to the right, if he should try to tempt her 
again. 

"He would scarcely do that, she thought. That wild despe- 
rate talk of last night was perhaps the merest folly— a ca- 
price of the moment, the shallowest rhodomontade, which he 
would be angry with himself for having spoken. She told 
herself that this was so; but she knew now, as she had not 
known before last night, that she had given this man her 
heart. 

It would be a hard thing to remain at Hale to perform her 
part in the grand ceremonial of the marriage, and yet keep 
her guilty secret hidden from every eye; above all, from his 
whom it most concerned. But there seemed no possibility of 
escape from this ordeal, unless she were to be really ill, and 
excused on that ground. She sat in the oriel that afternoon, 
wondering whether a painful headache, the natural result of 
her sleeplessness and hyper-activity of brain, might not be 
the beginning of some serious illness—a fever perliaps, 
which would strike her down for a time and make an end of 
all her difficulties. 

She had been sitting in the window for a long time quite 
alone, looking out at the sunny garden and those two figures 
passing and ye pres upon an elevated terrace. with such an 
appearance of being absorbed in each other’s talk, and all- 
sufficient for each other’s happiness. It seemed to Clarissa 
that she had never seen them so united before. Had he been 
laughing at her last night? she asked herself indignantly ; 
was that balcony scene a practical joke? He had been 
describing it to Lady Geraldine perhaps this afternoon, and 











not a little vexed to find her retreat discovered. 

The master of Arden Court drew a chair towards the 
oriel, and seated himself deliberately, with an evident inten- 
tion of remaining. Clarissa was obliged to answer his cour 
teous inquiries about her health, to admit her headache as an 
excuse for the heaviness of her eyes, and then to go on talk- 
ing about anything he chose to speak of. He did not talk 
stupidly by any means, but rather stiffly, and with the air of 
a man to whom triendly converse with a young lady was 
quite a new thing. He spoke to her a good’ deal about the 
Court and its surroundings—which seemed to her a cruel 
kindness and an error in taste—and appeared anxious to inte- 
rest her in all his improvements. 

“ You really must come and see the place, Miss Lovel,” he 
said. “TI shall bedeeply wounded if you refuse.” 

“T will come if you wish it,’ Clarissa answered meekly ; 
“but you cannot imagine how painful the sight of the dear 
old house will be to me.” 

“A little painful just for the first time, perhaps. But that 
sort of feeling will soon wear off. You will come then? 
That is settled. I want to win your father’s friendship if 1 
ean, and I look to you to put me in the right way of doing 
so. 

“You are very good, but papa is so reserved—eccentric, I 
suppose most people would call him—and he lives shut up in 
himself, as it were. Ihave never known him make a new 
friend. Even my uncle Oliver and he seem scarcely more 
than acquaintances ; and yet I know my uncle would do any- 
thing to serve us, and I believe papa knows it too.” 

“ We must trust to time to break down that reserve, Miss 
Lovel,” Mr. Granger returned cheerily; “I want you to in- 
spect Sophia’s schools, and sewing classes, and cooking 
classes, and goodness knows what. There are plenty of the 
people who remember you, and will be delighted to welcome 
you amongst them. Ihave heard them say how kind you 
were to them before you went abroad.” , \ 

“Thad so littke money,” said Clarissa, “I could do hardly 
anything.” 

“ But, after all, money is not everything with that class of 
people. No doubt they like it better than anything in the 
present moment; but as soon as it is gone they forget it, and 
are not apt to be grateful for substantial benefits in the past. 
But past kindness they do remember. Even in my own ex- 
perience, [ have known men who have been ungrateful for 
large pecuniary benefits, and yet have cherished the memory 
of some small kindness; a mere friendly word perhaps, 
spoken at some peculiar moment in their lives. No, Miss 
Lovel, you will not find yourself forgotten at Arden.” 

He was so very earnest in this assurance, that Clarissa 
could not help feeling that he meant to do her « kindness. 
She was ashamed of her unworthy prejudice against him, 
and roused herself with a great eflort from her abstraction, 
in order to talk and listen to Mr. Granger with all due cour- 
tesy. Nor lad she any farther opportunity of watching those 
two figures pacing backward and forward npon the terrace; 
for Mr. Granger contrived to occupy her attention till the 
bell rang, and afiorded her the usual excuse of hurrying away 
to dress. 

She was one of the last to return to the drawing-room, and 
to her surprise found Mr. Granger by her side, offering his 
arm in his stately way when the procession began to tile off 
to the dining-100m, oblivious of the claims which my lady’s 
matronly guests might have upon hin. 

Throughout that evening Mr. Granger was more or less by 
Clarissa’s side. His daughter, perceiving this with a scarcely 
concealed astonishment, turned a deaf car to the designing 
compliments of Captain Westleigh (who told himself that a 
fellow might just as well go in for a good thing as not when 
he got a chance), and came across the room to take part in 
her parent’s conversation. She even tried to lure him away 
on some pretence or other; but this was vain. He seemed 
rooted to his chair by Clarissa’s side—she listlessly turning 
over a folio volume of steel plates, he pointing out landscapes 
and scenes Which had been familiar to him in his continental 
rambles, and remarking upon them in a somewhat disjointed 
fashion—* Marathon, yes—rather flat, isn’t it? But the 
mountains make a fine background. We went there with 
guides one day, when I was a young man. The Acropolis— 
hum! la!—very fine ruins, but a most inconvenient place to 
get at. Would you like to see Greece, Miss Lovel ?” 

Clarissa gave a little sigh—half pain, half rapture. What 
chance had she of ever treading that illustrious soil, of ever 
emerging from the narrow bondage of-her dull life? She 
glanced across the room to the distant spot where Lady Geral- 
dine and George Fairfax sat playing chess. He had been 
there. She remembered his pleasant talk of his wanderings, 
on the night of their railroad journey. 

“ Who would not like to see Greece ?” she said. 

“ Yes, of course,” Mr. Granger answered: in his most pro- 
saic way. “It’s a country that ought to be remarkably inter- 
esting ; but unless one is very well up in its history, one is 
apt to look at everything in a vague uncertain sort of man- 
ner. A mountain here, and a temple there—and then the 
guides and that kind of people contrive to vulgarise every- 
thing somehow ; and then there is always an alarm about 
brigands, to say nothing of the badness of the inns. I really 
think you would be disappointed in Greece, Miss Lovel.” 

“Let me keep my dream,” Clarissa answered rather sadly ; 
“Tam never likely to see the reality.” 

“You cannot be sure of that; at your age all the world is 
before you.” 

“You have read Grote, of course, Miss Lovel ?” said Miss 
Granger, who had read every book wi icha young lady ought 
to have read, and who rather prided herself upon the solid 
nature of her studies. 

“Yes, [have read a good deal of Grote,” Clarissa replied 
meekly. 

Miss Granger looked at her as if she rather doubted this 
assertion, and would like to have come down upon her with 
some puzzling question about the Archons or the Areopagns, 
but thought better of it, and asked her father if he had been 
talking to Mr. Purdew. 

Mr. Purdew was a landed gentleman‘of some standing, 
whose estate lay near Arden Court, and who had come with 
his wife and daughters to Lady Laura’s ball. 

“He is sitting over there, near the piano,” added Sophia; 
“T expected to find you enjoying a chat with him,” 
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“Thad my chat with Purdew after luncheon,” answered 
Mr. Granger; and then he went on turning the leaves for 
Clarissa with a solemn air, and occasionally pointing out to 
her some noted feature in a landscape or city. His daughter 
stared at him in supreme astonishment. She had seen him 
conventionally polite to young ladies before to-night, but 
this was something more than convential politeness. He kept 
his place all the evening, and all that Sophia could do was to 
keep her place also. 

W hen Clarissa was lighting her candle at a table in the 
corridor, Mr. Fairfax came up to her for the first time since 
the previous night. 

“1 congratulate you on your conquest, Miss Lovel,” he said 
in a low voice. 

She looked up at him with a pale startled face, for she had 
not known that he was near till his voice sounded close in 
her ear. “I don’t understand you,” she stammered. 

“O, of course not; young ladies never can understand that 
sort of thing. But 1 understand it very well, and it throws 
a pretty clear light upon our interview last night. I wasn’t 
quite prepared tor such wise counsel as you gave me then. 
1 can see now whence came the strength of your wisdom. 
It is a victory worth achieving, Miss Lovel. It means Arden 
Court.— Yes, that’s a very good portrait, isn’t it?” he went on 
in a louder Key, as a little cluster of ladies came towards the 
table ; “a genuin« Sir Joshua, | believe.” 

And then came the usua! good-nights, and Clarissa wen* 
away to Ler room with those words in her ears,“ It means 
Arden Court.” 

Could he be cruel enough to think so despicably of her as 
this? Could he suppose that she wanted to attract the atten- 
tion of a man old enough to be her father, only because he 
was rich and the master of the home she loved? The fact is 
that Mr. Fairfax—not too good or high-principled a man at 
the best of times, and yet accounting himself an honorable 
gentieman—was angry with himself and the whole world, 
most especially angry with Clarissa, because she had shown 
herself strong where he had thought to tind her weak. Never 
before had bis vanity been so deeply wounded. He had half 
resolved to sacrifice himself for this girl—and behold, she 
cared nothing tor him! 

(To be continued.) 
_—_ —>— 
ONE'S PRIVATE FOXES. 


The condemnation of the sensational novelists does not 
lie in their extravagance but in their clumsiness. Their ma- 
terials are right enough, like the Frenchman’s plum pudding, 
but they are not properly handled. It augurs very little 
knowledge of the world to suppose that all society is as it 
secs to be on the surface, and that those highly respectable 
ladies and gentlemen whom one meets everywhere are just as 
one sees them in friendly drawing-rooms, with no history to 
speak of; that no secrets of a doubtful kind stand like ghosts 
between husband and wife as they smile to each other across 
the dinner table ; that when Miss Lucy returns from her soli- 
tary walk in the gardens, no memory of astolen meeting 
flushes her fair face with a brighter glow as she endures her 
little brother with unwonted amiability, and sings papa’s fa- 
vorite songs without too much reluctance. Every now and 
then, when the concealing barriers break down, and the world 
is admitted to see the interior of its neighbors’ gardens, a cry 
of condemnation goes through it, and people who have sub- 
stantially the same skeletons stowed away ir their own out- 
houses hold up their hands in pious horror as the bones are 
unearthed and exposed to public view ; and those whose vitals 
are at this moment being consumed by foxes out of the same 
nest when they learn tue history of their neighbors’ secret 


pains say with wondering faces, * How could they have borne |. 


their lives, knowing what they did, and deceiving us as they 
did *’—the truth being that we all, save a few exceptions, 
have our own foxes gnawing at us beneath our cloaks; only 
we agree to carry on the cheat, and not to turn king’s evi- 
dence against each other. When by chance one of us drops 
his cloak and discloses the fox, the rest feel themselves bound 
to be as indignant as if the thing were unparalleled. It is 
difficult sometimes, however, to keep steady when one hears 
Satan rebuking Sin ; when worthy magistrates are loftily out- 
raged at some piece of ordinary iniquity as common as au- 
tumn leaves; When a rogue, with a conscience as easy as an 
old glove, discusses the demerits of a knave whose honor is 
not quite so close-fitting as wax. It is the way of the world; 
the pact with hypocrisy society is forced to make, so long as 
it is considered the right thing to keep the appearances of 
things in their present condition. 

But apart from the moral slips and secret sins of which 
most of us are unhappily conscious, and to hide which from 
the prying eyes of the world we bear so much with such sad 
fortutude, we all have our foxes of sorrow, of unknown pain, 
of hidden perplexities and anxieties, gnawing at us leisurely, 
while we make ourselves to look enviable in the eyes of our 
fellow-men, and assist with serene courage at pleasures which 
are tortures. If we play our part well, no one guesses at 
what we ure hiding. Indeed, were we to say that such and 
such a fox was at this moment eating its way to our very 
vitals, the sceptical would think we were romancing to give 
ourselves interesting airs, and the unsympathetic would as- 
sume a fault where we had indicated a sorrow. Wives just 
beginuinyg to question the character of their husband's rela- 
tions witn their most intimate friend, but obliged as yet to 
receive her with all accustomed cordiality, to be seen with 
her in public, to make much of her in private—have they no 
fox under their shining satin clothes? no sharp white teeth 
striking into their hearts while they smile and kiss and say 
kind words, and go out to balls and parties radiant and de- 
lightfulY Men whose affairs are going wrong, and to whom 
it is a matter of life and death to keep up appearances to the 
last moment, what do you think they are hiding when they 
give their grand entertainments, telling their best stories, 
making their funniest jokes, laughing their loudest laughs, 
all the while their fox is biting deeper and deeper, and every 
moment brings them nearer to the inevitable end when they 
must fail, and in their failure confess all? And men—and 
women too—who are beginning to realize the dreadful fact 
that their whole life is a gigantic failure, that they have 
missed their way once and tor all, and that the sole thing 
left to them now is to bear their sorrow so that no one shall 
see it—to hide their foxes under their cloaks so that no one 
shall suspect the burden they carry—what sharpness of secret 
pain is not theirs, while they listen graciously to the story of 
puerile troubles borne impatiently, and give sympathy for 
pin-pricks. ’ 2 ' 
wale sensational novelists are right if also wrong. We are 
not all murderers or forgers or bigamists, as they make out, 
but most of us have a certain thread of tragic romance woven 
im with the dull commonplace of our lives which the world 
at large does not see; and whoso has a secret, personal or be- 


longing to the family—a secret which it would damage him 
to have known—carries a fox under his cloak. These secrets 
are of all kinds, and but few of us escape the possession of 
one or the other. The grave holds some that will not bear 
thinking of—some for which we are thankful that it cannot 
give back its dead; the madhouse others to which the world 
has lost the clue, but which always remain as a kind of 
ghastly background to everything else in one’s life. Some 
wander about strange lands under other names than their 
own, because they dare not be known under their own ; and 
others are wiped out of social life altogether, members of a 
family which itself has cast them off, saying “ they are dead,” 
because they do not choose to confess that they are di 
These and more than these, our own faults and follies, our 
mistakes and our disappointments, are foxes whose cruel 
teeth tear for ever at our heartstrings; but though we all 
know such things of ourselves and our intimates, and hear 
occasionally of the same with others, we all agree to live as 
if there were no secrets in society worth age | of, and as 
if foxes were no worse to carry than so many playful pup- 
pies. All this gives the world a strange, phantasmagoric, un- 
real kind of appearance to those who dare to examine and 
to think. What is true among this heap of makebelieves b: 
which we are surrounded? who is real? and whose happi- 
ness is more than a pretty fable—a cloak rather thicker in sub- 
stance and more richly worked that his neighbor's? “To 
suffer and be strong.” They are mournful words enough, a 
melancholy kind of motto for one’s life, but one sees little 
else ahead ; and at least the consciousness of one’s own foxes 
ought to make us tolerant and pitiful—when cloaks fall off 
from our neighbors’ shoulders and we see the havoc theirs 
have made.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


———--_ > ——_ 
A SONG FOR MUSIC. 
THE OLD STORY. 


My love is like the damask rose 
Phat blushes on her breast, 

Her breath is like the wind that blows 
Balm-laden from the west. 

Her smiles are like the sunlight shed 
On wavelets as they roll, 

And like the blue sky overhead 
Her purity of soul. 


Her gentle thoughts are like the rain 
That falls on high and low, 

Her kindly deeds like golden grain 
When garners overflow; 

But ah! she shines so fair and far, 
She thinks of me no more 

Than midnight moon, or polar star 
Of ripples on the shore. 


Arouse mine heart, proclaim thy love! 
And if thou canst not fly, 

To her who shines so far above 
In coldest upper sky, 

She may, when all thy truth is known 
As truth must ever be, 

Take pity from her starry throne 
And come to earth—and thee. 


—All the Year Round. 


——_@¢——_—_— 


A DAY AT BOMBAY. 


The Byculla Club, Bombay, is a delightful resting-place. 
A handsome mansion standing in its own grounds, with bil- 
liard-rooms, coffee-room, library, stuffed lounging-chairs, sofas, 
hall-porter, list of members, tiles of English newspapers and 
magazines, a bill of fare for the day’s dinner, and a copious 
and well-selected wine-list; a luncheon in a lofty morning 
room, abutting on a trimly kept and spacious en, windows 
open to the ground, and sparrows hopping in from the bal- 
cony, to peck impudently at my bread-and-cheese; a table 
dhote dinner at a round table, where every man was Eng- 
lish, and where the courses were excellent after their kind; 
claret-cup, pale ale, and iced effervescent drinks ; whilst par- 
ties, smoking, and chit-chat ; barouches, cabriolets, and bug- 
gies dropping, and calling for, members during the evening, 
in a fashion wonderfully suggestive of Pall Mall; a search 
through the journals, and a rapid posting up of oneself in the 
English news of the last few months—such is one series of 
pictures arising naturally out of my first day in Bombay. 

At the club dinner, and before the cheese is removed, one 
of my fellow-diners calls, as | think, “ Shallaballah ;” where- 
upon a native attired in a different uniform to the other at- 
tendants (of whom there seem to be two to every person din- 
ing) replies “ Sahib !” reverentially, as if it were a response in 
church, and brings forward one of the stiff stage-banners of 
theatrical processions, and fixes the bottom of the flag-staff 
holding it into a wooden stand like a practicable boot-jack. 
I am immensely puzzled as to what he will do next. There 
is a gravity, not to say solemnity, about this native’s hand- 
some, swarthy, melancholy face; his stiff red turban orna- 
mented with gold, his black robes, and the manifold layers of 
red cord round his waist, give him such a sacerdotal look, 
that I more than half expect to see an interesting Hindoo re 
ligious ceremony performed. Why not? There would have 
been nothing incongruous about it, compared with many 
other things 1 had seen during my travels. I had met an 

Zuglishman of good family who professed himself a follower 
of Islam. I had been among Mussulmans, shieks, and Arab 
chiefs, who would not allow food, water, or even a whiff of 
tobacco to pass their lips between sun-rise and sun-down, be- 
cause we were in the holy season of Ramazan. I had been 
compelled to doff my boots and trudge about in my stockings, 
or at best in slippers borrowed from the Faithful, when with- 
in the precincts of a mosque. I had been warned gravel 
not to ride my donkey as swiftly as usual through the crowd- 
ed bazaars of Cairo, because if the little animal shouldered 
any of the pene strollers, they would assuredly fall down 
and not be able to rise again, so weakened were they by their 
protracted fast. Ihad seen men engaged in animated con- 
versation, transacting business, driving bargains, and receiv- 
ing orders, suddenly “ flop” down, and after touching the 
ground several times with their foreheads, rise quite com- 

ily and resume their conversation as if it had never been 
broken off. I had “assisted” at religious demonstrations, 
which included riding over prostrate human bodies, piercing 
naked people with swords and knives, eating live serpents, 
and twirling round and round on one foot like a self-actin 
teetotum, until the operators staggered off giddy and enwelt 





I had mixed with nore ye whose piety consisted in tossing 
their heads backw and forwards, uttering at the same 





time unearthly howls, and I had seen religious processions in 
which the cow’s horn furnished forth discordant melody, and 
in which little children, gaudily dressed and decorated, were 
escorted through the public streets with every circumstance 
of pomp What more likely than that I was about to acquire 
one novel experience the more, and that the English diner 
who threw himself back in his chair as if he were going to be 
shaved, and the handsomely dressed native who stcod mo- 
tionless at his elbow, with one hand clasping the flagstaff, 
and the other motionless at his side, as if posed for his por- 
trait as a standard-bearer, were about to join in some Anglo- 
Hindoo rite, wherein insular prejudice and native seatiment 


.| should be both studied? I had lest the faculty of astcnish- 


ment long ago, and as I was now ia a new country, with 
everytbing to learn, I waited with eyes fixed on the curious 
pair as calmly as if I knew to a micety what was coming. 
The suspense was soon over, and my bighly-wrought antici- 
pations were a little dashed, when all this elaborate prepara- 
tion ended in the white gentleman being fanned. He had 
called * Punkah wallah !” just as you call “ Waiter” at a Lon- 
don club, and the vocation of the dignified native in black 
and red, whom I had taken for a priest or a chieftain, was to 
wave the stiff banner to and fro in its socket so as to produce 
an artificial current of air while the replete diner nodded and 
slept. It was a pretty and instructive sight, but though I 
saw it repeated later, it never had quite the thrilling effect of 
this first experience. The uncontrollable exposition of sleep 
which Bottom the Weaver felt come over him, appears to be 
a weakness with some Anglo-Indians, who are vivacity and 
cuteness incarnate at other times than those devoted to their 
“ forty winks.” Thus at club or private dinner-party, in the 
midst of conversation, in the presence of ladies, and when 
the hilarity and bustle of a banquet are at their height, a pair 
of eyes may be observed to close, a head to droop languidly 
forward, and a face to lose its expression as their owner sinks, 
with chin on breast, into oblivion of all around. This does 
not seem to be thought rude. The weakness is recognised as 
part of the sleeper, and no one thinks the werst of him. It is 
the climate, or his liver, or his hard mental work, or all three 
combined, and “ Mr. Suasive must have his nap after dinner,” 
is said as naturally of a guest or host as if it were “ he’s been 
ordered horse exercise.” I had the pleasure of seeing the 
same gentleman asleep at table in public and private more 
than once, and found that the habit formed a kind of label to 
recognise them by, and that when there were two of the 
same name in the station, the “ Mr. Duplicate who goes to 
sleep,” was always the most widely known. 

This first meal in India impressed me, also,with the flat con - 
tradiction it gave to old-established theories respecting the ap- 
pearance and health of Anglo-Indian residents. t looked 
round the table at which I sat, and from it to the other tables 
about the club-room, and saw a succession of stalwart figures 
and ruddy faces which would have done honor to a sanato- 
rium. The dried-up frames, the yellow skins, the shrivelled 
looks, which fiction and the drama have given to the Anglo- 
Indian, are as false or as obsolete as the old-fashioned nabobs 
“with bad livers and worse hearts,” and as,I fear, is the 
pleasant exercise of shaking the pagoda-tree. With the ex- 
ception of one gentleman who wears a white linen lounging 
jacket, every * was dressed precisely as they would be in a 

mdon club. The cloth out of which the garments are 
manufactured may have been somewhat thinner here than 
would be employed for suits to be worn in England; but 
there was nothing to denote this to the observer, and in cut, 
color, and fashion the attire of the club-loungers of London 
and Bombay is identical. As for a hookah after dinner, you 
might as well have looked for a Suttee. There was not even 
a run upon cheroots. Meerschaum pipes, cigars, and cigar- 
ettes were carried into the card and billiard-rooms, and save 
for the general friendship and cohesive intimacy which pre- 
vailed among its members, the Byculla Club might have been 
in Pall Mall instead of Bombay. 


Before turning in there to take up my membership, and to 
pay the moderate subscription, which was one of the most 
remunerative investments I made in India, I had to make 
divers small purchases for my travels, besides presenting my 
letters, and arranging where and how I ree be communti- 
cated with by —— This gave me glimpses of the re- 

resentative Anglo- ndian city, and crude, rough-and-ready 
impressions of its inhabitants, which I shall never forget. 
Progress and prosperity seemed written in all directions. I 
saw, everywhere, new streets, places, squares, circles, esplan- 
ades, market-houses, all possessing the merits we are accus 
tomed to look for in great capitals. In magnificent edifices 
of stone, six or seven stories high, I bought cheroots and 
tooth-brushes, suits of flannel for sleeping in at night, an@ 
some — medicines and eau-de-cologne, from shopmen 
who would have done honor to Bond Street. At Malabar 
Point, the handsome villa-bungalows of the wealthy English 
merchants, the well-cultivated gardens stocked with tropical 

lants, the gorgeous hues of the scarlet-leaved Cape-plant 
ighting up houses and walls; the Hindoo temples, and the 
natives lying and sitting round the feetid tanks; the mansions 
and pleasure-grounds of the wealthy Parsees ; and the ghastly 
Tower of Silence, with the obscene vultures, perched, gorged 
and torpid, on its walls—all told one how much there was to 
learn. The villas and grounds of the Parsees, by-the-bye, as 
seen —_——_ bird’s-eye view, reminded me of the gardens 
of North Woolwich or Cremorne. There is the same pro- 
fusion of gaudy decorations as in those places of public enter- 
tainment; the same superabundance of lamps, the same in- 
congruity in the disposition of statuary and pictures, the same 
odd mixture of semi-theatrical scenery with skiltul landscape 
gardening. The suburban villa of a wealthy Parsee looks as 
if it were waiting to be lit up at night; as at weddings, or 
other great evening festivals, when its “ thousands of addi- 
tional lamps” are called into play, and enormous assemblies 
are held, the a simile has still greater force. 
Verandahs glazed and shut in, so as to make their owners 
dwell literally in glass houses, are common. The oleaginous 
look of the s we met, seated in their carriages, gave an 
unpleasant significance to the gorged vultures on the walls of 
the Tower of Silence. The latter is the Parsee receptacle for 
the dead, and within it the bodies are exposed on iron grat- 
ings, until ee clean by_birds of prey. Hearing of this 
custom, and meeting obese Parsees at every turn, it seemed 
aa if they were being fattened for eating, a horribly grotesque 
idea, but one which would obtrude itself whenever I saw a 
stout Parsee. 

There was so much to see during my first drive, that I 
found it hard to classify and record my impressions when I 
sat down to my diary at night. Let me recal some of the 
strange magic-lantern figures and scenes of this odd expe- 
rience. 

Fierce-looking, armed Sikhs on horseback, in uniforms of 
red and black, and belonging to a corps of irregular native 
cavalry stationed here, are passed and met. Sepoy police- 
men in coatees and trousers of bright blue, tri with 
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yellow braid, and with huge yellow turbans to match, give a 
respectful salute to every English passer-by. Hindoo oe a 
lighters, who perform their work as similar functionaries do 
in London, are wending their way homewards in parties of 
two or three, looking in their white robes and crimson head- 
dresses, as they carry off the long poles of their extinguished 
torches, like native lancers on skirmishing duty; Jack on 
leave from some of the ships of war now lying in the harbor, 
and making for the Radclifte Highway of Bombay ; the Eng- 
lish gentleman taking his evening ride in Rotten Row cos- 
tume, including the conventional “ chimney-pot” for a head- 
dress ; elegantly dressed, delicately nurtured infants on po- 
nies, led by one native man-servant while another walks at 
their side—all these were interesting types. One seemed to 
read a melancholy story in the faces of the pretty children. 
They were taken to where the most healthy breezes could be 
obtained, and the infants we saw, though with complexions 
so exquisitely delicate as to resemble fine porcelain, seemed 
hearty and happy. But they were very young, and one felt 
that their little lives would be one continued fight against 
climate, aided by the appliances wealth can procure, but that, 
sooner or later, but inevitably, the doctor would issue his fiat, 
and they would be sent to distant England, never perhaps to 
know their parents again. This is, of course, a gloomy view ; 
but the separation of families is the real blight on Anglo- 
Indian life, and is felt more acutely than any other drawback 
pertaining to it. 

When our carriage crosses the populous thoroughfares of 
the native town, we see a ‘echiel saeemes of red and pure 
white, from the turbans and robes of the dense mobs moving 
there. The crowding is tremendous, and every inch of pave- 
ment and roadway seems covered. The various trades are 
sorted together in separate streets of bazaars, as at Cairo ; the 
copper-smiths and metal workers reminding one of the Ara- 
bian Nights us well as of the Egyptian capital. The mer- 
chants are scustting in the open window recesses which form 
their shops; and the elaborate carving of the porticoes and 
pilasters of the gaudily painted native residences ; the innu- 
merable hanging-lamps seen through the lofty first-floor win- 
dows ; the lighted shrines of the doll-gods, some of which are 
bitterly humiliating in their similitude to the tawdry effigies 
shown at the Chapel of the Flagellation at Jerusalem ; the 
ornate Hindoo temples of a bright red, and as if modelled out 
of sealing-wax ; the municipal carts with staring white num- 
bers on their backs, conveying the city’s sewage beyond the 
city’s purlieus; the yellow omnibuses like those familiar to 
us in London, only with dark-skinned conductors and dri- 
vers, arrayed in scarlet robes and the inevitable turban, all 
tell their own story. Pushing through the crowd, too, are 
postmen attired like these last; nautch-girls bedizened with 
tawdry ornaments; and Persian horse-dealers in worked 
caps and embroidered velvet pinafores and trousers, on their 
way to the great depository for Arab steeds. Again, the 
street monuments to departed official and military worthies, 
the elaborate memorial lamp at the cross-roads between the 
Byculla Club and hotel, erected to a benevolent Parsee, and 
inscribed with the a motto in English, “ Trust 
in God and be not daunted ;” the multitude of handsome and 
substantial stone buildings in course of progress; the small 
compact figures of the native women, and the large metal 
rings through their noses and round their ankles; the 
smea'ed faces of more than half-nude brown men, whose 
nakedness you scarcely notice, and whose face-streak of white 
or red paint bespeaks their caste—all speak of the peculiar so- 
cial anomalies of India. As you ponder on these things you 
meet hideous buffaloes, black and hairless, harnessed in 
carts ; well-appointed equipages with aristocratic English 
figures reclining in them ; hack-buggies with large openings 
behind, really for air, but looking as if they were made to 
be jumped through by harlequin at Christmas time; clerks, 
warehousemen, and merchants — their busi- 
ness about the Fort, and you become gradually aware of com- 
binations which differ from anything to be met with else- 
where. The Manchester cotton-trade and Macaulay's Essays 
on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive ; the City of London and 
the faith of Mahomet; Hyde Park in the season, and the fire- 
worshipper in Lalla Rookh ; the wharves of Liverpool with 
begums, rajahs, and Brahmins for loungers; Tattersall’s and 
sacred cows; the Church of England and “our heathen 
brother,” who seems to have stepped bodily from the frontis- 
piece of a religious tract—are amalgamated in the strangest 
way. A first day in India stands out quite distinctly from the 
rest of the time spent there, from the enormous variety of new 
impressions it leaves; and when, thirty hours after I had 
landed, I started on my tour over the country, it seemed as if 
several years had elapsed since I saw Egypt and Palestine, 
and as if British domination were the natural condition of 
Eastern lands.—AU the Year Round. 


_—— 
ON LYING AS A FINE ART. 


If our readers are innocent enough to believe that no man 
can lie habitually, and that the field of the artistic workman 
must be extremely narrow, we venture at once to express a 
directly contrary opinion. Some men lie so constantly and 
are so inured to the practice that they have lost all power to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood. The lie of yester- 
day become a great fact to them, and they learn, like the 
metaphysicians, to regard the most marked phenomena as 
analagous to the airy creations of their own minds. A man 
who is addicted to falsehood finds ample materials on which 
to try his powers. He reads up for the purpose of lying, or 
studies character with the view of discovering how far he 
may push his tales of adventure, or his thrilling incidents in 
the streets of the metropolis. The ordinary topics which 
turns up in conversation suggest endless pictures to his 
mind ; perhaps he becomes practical, and devotes himself to 
cheating in business or swindling on the turf. The artistic 
liar is appreciated in the city, and some of his best efforts 
have been devoted to the serious and important business of 
floating a few bubble companies. Such a man would know 
how to draw up a commercial prospectus in a style to make 
the mouths of silly capitalists water. What veins of pure ore 
bas he not found in exhausted copper and tin mines? How 
wonderfully population and trade have increased along the 
line of a projected railway, and what rich land he has to sell 
in some stony desert at the Cape. A few shares only remain 
of these promising speculations, and he insinuates with won- 
drous art that if you would subscribe for five hundred your inor- 
dinate greed must be satisfied with ten. He has turned a bank- 
rupt firm into a prosperous company, and has proved to a 
demonstration that large profits may be realised. After these 
masterpieces, who cares for the lies of the petty retail trader, 
who tell falsehoods by rote which he learned during his 
apprenticeship? The shopkeeper’s old stock always compri- 
ses the most fashionable patterns. The muslins which will 
fade under the ordeal of the wash-tub are “ fast colors,” and 


the prices he demands, which are 20 per cent. above the mar” 
ket price, are ruinously low. These falsehoods are merely 
commonplace and vulgar, and an experienced customer is 
seldom deceived by them. The shopkeeper, in fact, never 
rises above the rudiments of the art, but that there is scope 
for the display of genius even in the sale of ribbons and laces, 
no one will deny. The man who can invent a clever trade 
lie, who can assert with steady muscles that a given fabric 
was worn by the Princess of Wales, or that the Queen has 
ordered a stock of table-linen after the patterns before him, 
might be sure of winning a fortune. 

The man who cultivates lying as a fine art usually loves 
his profession too much to degrade it by any vulgar connec- 
tion with trade. He goes out into society and plays upon 
mankind, just as an anatomist performs upon a dead subject. 
He springs a whole mine of falsehoods at the dinner-table, 
and talks of his adventures as if they were well-known facts, 
patent to the whole world. He has travelled everywhere, 
and he has seen everything. He has killed lions in Africa, 
hunted natives in New Zealand, and has more than once 
faced a tiger in the jungles of India He never walks the 
streets without meeting with something unusual or grotesque ; 
he is always victorious in midnight boxing-matches with cab- 
men, and has played pranks without number upon the blue- 
coated guardians of order. Perhaps these illustrations do 
not possess high merit, but the art consists in palming them 
off as true. A common incident is like an ordinary bit of 
scenery—in the hands of a muft it becomes a vulgar daub, 
while under the skillful manipulation of the master it devel- 
ops into a picture. The finishing touches show the master 
hand. A pretender nearly :lways lays on his colors too 
thickly, or drags in his fictions at inopportune moments. 
The true artist, however, studies perspective, color, and gene- 
ral effect ; he likes subdued tone and breadth of treatment, 
and his stories flow so naturally into the conversation that 
they appear to come without effort or premeditation. His 
cabinet-picture lies are generally finished with minute atten- 
tion te detail, and are usually lavished upon the ladies; but 
his great efforts, his masterpieces, he usually reserves for 
grand occasions. He can invent a splendid lie for a special 
display of his talents, but is always rather reluctant to under- 
go the requisite labor. Of the grand lie pure and simple, we 
remember one instance which is too good to be lost. During 
the heat of the Franco-Prussian war, a great professor of the art, 
after expatiating in a circle of literary friends upon the genius 
of the Germans, and the perfect military system which they 
had organised, made the astounding assertion that Von 
Moltke, in view of the exigencies of the war, had ordered 
the manufacture of two hundred thousand wooden legs. 
The falsehood was admirably sustained, and it completely im- 
ae upon an able and worthy editor, who forthwith pub- 
ished it in his paper, with a special head-line and some 
moral reflections upon the horrors of war. The story went 
the rounds of the press, and was finally quoted by a Paris 
correspondent as an undoubted fact which he had obtained 
from private sources. Tlis gem of a lie stands pre-eminent 
for its air of probability combined with the marvellous. Few 
men in the midst of the terrible carnage of the great struggle 
thought of raising the question as to its genuineness, and but 
for our timely discovery of its origin, it might have remained 
on record as a valuable contribution to the history of the 
period. 

Unfortunately, the reputation of a liar, like that of an ac- 
tor, is evanescent. His name may live after him, and a privi- 
leged few may recollect his masterpieces, but the tone and 
manner of the man, the fire of the eye and the light touches 
which gave the creations of his genius their point and anima- 
tion are all wanting. All his admirers can do is to cherish 
his memory, and treasure the dry bones of his grand stories 
among the cabinet relics of great men. A few cynics, who 
systematically seek to level the highest reputations, often 
attempt to blacken the memory of the accomplished artist in 
falsehood. The moral code is furbished up, and the enor- 
mity of lying, its inherent baseness, and the despicable cha- 
racter of the men who indulge in the habit, are insisted upon. 
But, asa rule, the mass of men are charitable, and the repu- 
tation of a great artist, if it does not live in all its grandeur, 
rarely suffers from such attacks as these. Let the true liar 
take heart of grace. The few who know him and despise 
him are not to be considered in view of the multitude who 
have hung with rapture upon his lips, and who have never 
discovered that his great creations were the mere airy nothings 
of a perverted mind.—Civilian. 


—_—_— -> — ——_ 
SONNET. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Nes<un maggior’ dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 
There is no greater sorrow, Dante said, 
Than to remember happy days in grief. 
But to remember ? Is this sorrow chief? 
Can no more weight upon the heart be laid? 
Yea; if from out those pleasures, which upbraid 
Our present ills, return a withered leaf, 
A face, a song—to sense however brief— 
That thing is more than Memory’s whole parade. 
It is as though a sailor, from the wave 
On which he struggles, sees his wreck go by, 
An arm’s length only from his yielding grave, 
And hails his loss with a despairing cry, 
Knowing the bark can neither live nor save, 
Then tastes his briny death without a sigh. 


—Lippincott's Magazine. 





—EE 
MR. SNAFFLE’S STORY. 
AN ALKALINE DEPOSIT. 


“Six years ago,come Michaelmas-tide, Mr. Graves died, 
and his establishment was sold ; whereby I found myself, for 
the moment, without a place. So, as I had a cousin in Mill- 
man’s training stables, at Newmarket, with whom I had al- 
ways been on the best of terms, I thought I would look him 
up, and see if he could get me suited; for they have plenty 
to do in those large racing stables, and there are constant 
vacancies. The worst of it was, I could not pull myself down 
to ride less than ten stone; but still, there was no harm in 
trying whether they would take me in some capacity, or re- 
commend me, perhaps, to one of the gentlemen who had 
horses there. So I shouldered my bundle, and started off 
along the Newmarket road, with two sovereigns and fifteen 
shillings in silver in my breeches pocket, and not another rap 
in the world. 

“ As I went through Barnwell, a man joined me who said 





he was going to Newmarket too, and proposed that we should 





- together ; and, as I was always of asociable turn, I made 
{no objection. He proved to be an agreeable companion 
enough; knew the good and bad points of a horse, and seemed 
|a sensible sort of fellow at the very first. And after a bit, 
when we grew more familiar, he said that he was a tout; and 
told me many capital stories of the tricks he had been up to 
at times to get information. Of course, then, it was only na- 
tural that I should offer him half a pint of beer when we came 
to a public-house on the road. He accepted it, and we went 
in. One half-pint drew on another, and that a third—as 
beer will sometimes, when it is good; not that T am fond of 
drink as a rule—ask the missis—bnut there are times when a 
man is not quite himself; and leaving a place where T had 
been a goodish number of years. to find myself suddenly all 
uncertain what to do next, together with being my own mas- 
ter and not having any work to attend to, all gave me a sort 
of out-for-a-holiday feeling; and I did not care if T had a 
spree for once. So when we left that public, f was flustered, 
and that is the truth of it. Now, the worst of taking a drop 
too much, and what principally makes me dread it, is that 
one wants tc go on and have more still; and when we had 
walked some four or five miles farther, that thirst came on 
strong. 
“ ¢Tsn’t there another house near here” T asked. 
“*Come to mine, replied my companion. ‘TIT haye got a 
quiet little public of mv own a little way off to the right, not 
much farther on ; and T should have to leave you when we 
came to the turning. But why not sleep at my place? It 
will be dark before you get into Newmarket. I'll warrant, 
vou will be just as comfortable as in any house in the town. 
Tll give you the best of liquor and a good bed, and you can 
walk into Newmarket, which is not above four miles over 
the Heath, the first thing in the morning.’ 
“We must have been hours in that wayside inn, for what 
he said about night coming on was true enough: it was get- 
ting dusk already. So T thought the best thing was to do as 
he said ; and, instead of parting at the cross-roads, I turned 
up with him, and half an hour’s walk brought us to his house. 
- = not seem much of a place, and the situation was very 
onely. 
“*Y¥.i u don’t do a very thundering business, mate, I ex- 
pect? said I. 
“No, he replied, ‘and I don’t want to. Thave my regular 
customers, and go in for snugness’ 
“Oh, T see, horse-watchers and that.’ 
“«That’s it; and T have had a fighting man in training here 
before now—twig ” 
“* Ave, you are not over anxious to attract the notice of 
the police, eh” 
“*That’s about it,’ he replied. 
“The only person in the ground-floor room of the cottage, 
for it was nothing more, was a slattern who at once drew us 
a pot of beer ; but, after a bit, steps were heard on the rickety 
staircase, and then a couple of men, who were yawning and 
stretching, made their appearance. It was nota taking one 
in either case ; but T did not think much of that at first, for 
no man looks his best when he has been sleeping with his 
clothes on, and rouses out with never a touch of damp towel 
or comb. However, when another came in at the door, with 
short cropped hair, broken nose, bull-terrier jaw, but without 
that good-tempered look which a pugilist often has, IT began 
to suspect that T had got into bad company; for the beer I 
had drunk did not prevent my noticing and reflecting, though 
it made my head heavy and my throat husky. If T had been 
a gentleman, with a gold watch and a pocketful of money, I 
should probably have taken alarm, made some excuse to po 
outside, and given them the slip; but as it was not likely that 
they would harm a poor stableman out of employment, T did 
not much mind being in their society for one evening, whiat- 
ever they might be, and joined the general talk in a friendly, 
unsuspecting manner. The slattern fried some eggs and ha- 
con, and we all had supper together ; after which the land- 
lord brought a stone jar of gin out of acupboard—for T expect 
he had no spirit licence ; and, when T had put a glass or so of 
grog on the top of the beer, T forgot the bad impression my 
companions had at first made upon me, and voted the land- 
lord—who sang songs as well as he told stories—one of the 
best fellows alive. 

“ After a while, a discussion arose—I have no notion what 
about in the first instance ; but, somehow or another, I fancied 
that my ability to pay for my share of the liquor was called 
into question; and to prove it, I showed my two sovereigns 
and silver: directly after which I remembered my suspicions, 
and called myself a fool—not out loud, of course, but in- 
wardly. 

“* Now,’ said I to myself, ‘if they are the men I take them 
for, they wil! propose some game presently ; for they will not 
be easy till they have pouched the two bits of gold I was gs 
enough to show them.’ 

“Well, sure enough, after a little talk about something 
quite different, one of them pulled ont a pack of cards, and 
proposed that we should play. But T was not to be caught 
that way. Affected pretty considerably as I was by the li- 
quor I had swallowed, I pretended to be still more so; and 
swore thickly that it was too early to begin toplay cards—we 
must have another song ; and so began singing myself at the 
top of my voice. After which I fell forward on the table, 
with my face on my arms; and when they roused me up, I 
declared I felt ill, and would go to bed. I stuck to that reso- 
lution, say what they might ; got a candle-end from the slat- 
tern, and went upstairs—stumbling a good deal more than I 
need have done. 

“My bed-room had not a tempting look to any one who 
was squeamish, being neither clean nor tidy ; and the truckle 
hed had not been made since some one had laid down upon 
it, so that the patchwork counterpane was all tumbled and 
creased. However, I was not sober enough to be particular. 
The walls of the room seemed spinning round in a most un- 
comfortable manner, and half a dozen water mills appeared to 
be at work inside my head ; so I undressed and turned in as 
fast as I could, and presently went off sound. 

“ How long I slept I do not know, nor yet why I woke up 
as I did—with a splitting headache, indeed, but quite sober. 
At first I did not know where I was; but gradually the events 
of the day came back to my memory, and I wondered how I 
could have made such a fool of myself as to get drinking 
with a set of vagabonds I knew nothing of except from their 
own showing, and that did not make them out over respecta- 
ble. TI listened to hear whether they were still keeping it up; 
but all was quite still, and then I prepared to turn out—for it 
was so light, that all the objects in the room could be easily 
distinguished. But it proved to be moonlight, and not day- 
break. So, after taking a pull at the water jug—for my 
mouth and throat were like a lime kiln—I got into bed again, 
and settled myself for another * ’ 

“ Just as I was dropping off, however, I ‘heard the door ‘ 
move; and, on opening my eyes, saw the figure of a man» 
come stealthily into the room, The thought immediately oc- 
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» curred to me that he wes after those two sovereigns I had so 
stupidly displayed; and that, if 1 jumped up and asked what 
he wanted, I might very likely get the worst of it. So I lay 
quite still, watching him out of the corner of one eye; and 
when he stopped to listen, I snored. That reassured him; 
and he crept up to the bed, took my trousers, which lay on 
the foot of it, and felt in the pockets. I heard my two poor 
bits of gold chink as he took them out, and nearly groaned. 

“*Never mind, said I to myself, ‘Ill have the police 
down upon this house to-morrow, as sure as eggs Is eggs; 80 
you may make off quietly now, my man.” 

“To my surprise, however, instead of going out at once, 
now he had got what he wanted, the owner of the house— 
for I had recognized himn—went towards the washhand stand, 
and put his hand up toa small white jar which stood on a 
shelf just above it. Then he stole softly out of the room, and 
closed the door behind him. 

“ T lay quiet for a matter of half an hour or more, and then 
searched my trousers. The sovereigns were gone, sure 
enough; but the silver was left. There was not much, in- 
deed ; for I had paid my score overnight, and had stood treat 
at the wayside public-house besides. Next I went tu have a 
look at the jar on the shelf, and found that it was full of soft 
soap. Evidently, my host was not so bold a rogue as I had 
thought for; and if I had shown myself to be awake, he 
would probably have made an excuse, and let me go quietly 
off with my money, since he was so careful to provide against 
my suspicions. or I suppose his idea was this: If f took 
the matter pretty easy, content to believe that 1 had lost my 
money somehow, and tht he knew nothing about it, well 
and good. If I made more fuss, he would invite me to have 
a search, and defy me to find any gold in the house—for he 
had owned to being very low in the pocket just then; but if 
I proved outrageous, and threatened the law, he would have 
conveniently discovered the sovereigns in the jar of soft soap, 
and declared that I must have put them there for security 
overnight, and been too drunk to remember anything about 
it in the morning. , 

“ That was the way I interpreted the matter. So I deter- 
mined just to take my money back, walk off, and say nothing 
about it; not being particularly anxious to have to stand in a 
witness-box, and own that 1 had been in such bad company— 
for that would not have helped me to a good situation, 
would it? 

“Tt was now fast getting broad day; so I washed and 
dressed myself, and before I had done, I heard people stir- 
ring in the house. Then I took the jar, and tried to fish my 
sovereigns out, but they were stuck far down in the nasty 
stuff; and as steps came toward my door before I had yot 
them, I wrapped the whole thing up in my handkerchief, and 
stuck it in my pocket. Then I went down stairs; bade the 
slattern; who was the only person I saw, good morning, and 
left the house; and precious glad I was to get away from it. 

“ After walking about three miles as hard as I could put 
foot to ground, I came to the proper place for turning out of 
the bye-road I was in on to the Heath; and close by there 
was a bit of a pond, which, it occurred to me, was handy for 
cleansing my sovereigns. So [ out with the little jar, and, 
squatting down at the edge of the water, 1 proceeded care- 
fully to wash it out. I got hold of one sovereign quickly 
enough, cleansed it, and put it in my pocket; but the second 
had been pushed deeper down, and, while fishing about with 
my finger, 1 came upon some other hard substance, which 
proved, when extracted and washed, to be a diamong ring ; 
and a rare large sparkling diamoud it was, too. After that I 
necd not tell you that [searched the jar thoroughly, rubbing 
every bit of the stuf in it carefully between my hands; and, 
besides my other sovereign, I found a pretty, bright colored 
stone, which T learned afterwards was a valuable sapphire ; 
and that was all. 

“Then T went on; and before I had got far I met a string 
of horses out for exercise, and accompanying them on a pony 
was my cousin, who expressed himself glad to see.me, and 
asked me to go home and have a bit of breakfast with him, 
which L did; and during the meal I told him what [ wanted, 
and he said that he feared I could not be employed in their 
stables just then, but he would make inquiries and do his best 
forme. After that 1 informed him of what had happened 
the night before, and showed him the jewels. 

“*By the lord Harry!” eried he, quite excited, ‘ T should 
not wonder if this was part of the great Bedford robbery ! 

“* What is that? L asked. 

“*TIave you not seen it in the papers’ he replied. ‘ Lord 
Gliterbright’s house was broken into last month, and her 
ladyship’s jewel-box stolen. We will go and show these 
things to the Inspector, who is a friend of mine, presently ; 
for, if Lam right, it may be a good job for you, Joe. Look 
here’ And he fetched a newspa: er, and showed me an ad- 
vertisement of a hundred pounds reward for any one giv- 
ing such information as should lead to the apprehension of 
the thieves, 

“*Tt has nothing to do with my ring,’ said L 
such luck.’ 

“* Most likely you 
is no harm in trying. 

“So we went to the Inspector, who had a printed detail of 
all the articles stolen, and the ring certainly seemed to answer 
to one of them. So I went that very afternoon in the com 
pany of a detective to Bedford, and saw Lady Gliterbright, 
who identified both the ring and the loose sapphire, which it 
seemed had formed part of a necklace. Then, certainly, my 
heart gave a jump; but it was a good step yet to finding out 
who actually did the burglary, and touching the reward. My 
keeper of the pothouse was taken up and his premises search 
ed, but nothing more was found. However, when he dis 
covered that he was likely to get tried for the burglary him 
self, he put the police on the track of the men who had really 
done it, inself-defence ; for it turned out that his part had been 
contined to concealing the real culprits, and providing them 
with disguises; and for that he had received the ring and the 
sapphire, which he had concealed in the soft soap, as the least 
likely place to be exanined in case of 2 search. From his 
information the burglars were tracked and caught, and the 
most valuable jewels all recovered. 


‘I have no 


are right, replied my cousin; ‘but there 
’ 


“Well, as the police seemed to do everything, and the 
newspapers gave them all the credit, I began to fear that | 
should be overlooked altogether. But, no; 1 got the full hun- 
dred pounds, and a present from my lady besides—which, 1 
must say, was handsome. And when LI had got this large 
sum of money—as it was to me then—L began to think that, 
instead of remaining man all my life, | should like to be mas- 
ter; and as L was well qualified to manage a livery stable— 
having done everything for old Graves during the last years 
of his life—I looked about for an opening, and, through a 
friend of my cousin's, heard of this place. Of course, L could 
nt start in business to do any good with a hundred pounds ; 
bit a sporting lawyer in Cambridge, whe had known me 
many years, and believed in my success, lent m@ what wag 





needful at a friendly five per cent. Well, sir, I was pretty | 


lucky—I may say, very Jucky—for I began in a small way ; 
and, at the end of a coupls of years, I was so well established 
that a farmer near gave me his daughter, and five hundred 
peunds down with her; and allowed the money to be put in- 
to the business, too. I paid off the last of the loan from the 
lawyer gentleman six months ago, and at this present mo- 
ment I don’t owe any man a oS course, barring the 
cwrent account with my corn merchant.”—Once a Week. 


——___—__—_—_ 


ON AN APPLE. 


Mysterious fruit! thy ruddy round 
Sets frolic sp flying. 

Half hid in orchard-grass, I found 
Thee fallen. Day was dying, 

Laura had left me there alone, 

My parting kiss refusing ; 

And, since all joy with her had flown, 
I fell to mumpish musing. 


An Apple! Well, ’tis juicy-sweet, 
By Pheebus rarely roasted ; 

A lovelier or more luscious treat, 
Pomona never boasted. 

And yet, and yet, one can’t forget— 
The painful thought iZ/ slip in— 
The mischief mortal kind have met 
From such another pippin. 


O Eve! if you content had been 

With pear, or plum, or cherry, 

Our world had shown a different scene, 
Less mad, and far more merry. 

And many a sermon had been spared, = - 
Tn churches and in chapels, 

If we, your children, had not shared 
Your luckless taste for apples. 


Fair fruit! What strange malignant fate 
Links with your mellow glory, 

The perils of our fallen state, 

The sadness of our story ? 

From those of old in captured Troy, 
Whom Paris brought to sorrow, 

To him, the orchard-robbing boy, 

Who dreads his birch to-morrow. 


How many souls associate 

With yow their trips and trials, 

Of all on whom despotic fate 

Has voided all her phials. 

Eve and (none, Jack and Jill, 
Myself, and Menelaus, 

Find you a Dead Sea mockery still, 
That tempts but to betray us. 


What dismal destiny bestowed 

Your dower of disaster? 

Swift-footed Atalanta owed 

To you her lord and master. 

And Tell, and Tantalus—Good lack! 
On exth or with the gods, 

You haye a most distinguished knack 
Of setting things at odds. 


Per contra, fairness must forbid 
The muse to be quite mute on 
The little service once you did & 
To good Sir Isaxe Newton. 

But that was quite exceptional, 
And surely is, beside, a 

Right poor set-off against the Fall, 
And that sad scene on Ida. 


Thrice luckless fruit! our world had been 
Far better off without you ; 

Ribstone or russet, red or green, 

There's some ill spell about you. 

Mankind perchance had sager grown, 
More tit with fate to grapple, 

Had carth or Eden never known 

A woman or an apple. 


So grumbled I, when lo! a pair 
Of pouting lips were proffered ; 
And—taken somewhat wnaware— 
I welcomed what they offered. 
And verily ‘tis wondrous strange, 
And passing explanation, 

The mighty metamorphic change 
Wrought by that osculation. 


Said Laura: “ You're a silly goose, 
Because a girl's capricious, 

To whelm with eloquent abuse 

A pippin so delicious. 

And that old sneer at Mother Eve, 
Is worse than stale—it's shabby ; 
My poor old Bertie, I believe 
Jor're growing tart and crabby.” 


Quoth LT: “Sun-stinted fruit will lose 
The sweetness of its savor, 

And T grow sour if you refuse 

The sunshine of your favor. 

I'm sweet as drops from Hybla’s hive, 
If you but smile; so do, love. 

You are my Venus, and T give 

The apple unto you, love.” 


She smiled—a more seductive smile 

Ne’er came from Cytherea— 

But thought my pseudo-classic style 

A most absurd idea. ¢ 

She would not take the apple—she 

Was no pert Pagan Venus; 

And so, to save more words, d’ye see, 

We ate the fruit between us. * 
—Choambers's Journal, 
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THE HOLIDAYS BILL. 


It is pleasant for once to find a bit of legislation which is 
allowed on all hands to be of beneficial tendency. It is rare 
indeed for any measure to be introduced from which some 
large and respectable body of persons does not anticipate 
more harm than good. If we were disposed to take a gloomy 
view of things, we should have no difficulty in finding argu- 
ments to show that the most vital interests of the country 
were being scandalously disregarded; that our army is in 
danger of demoralisation, our system of taxation being 
changed for the worse, the necessary safeguards of religion 
broken down, and that in many other matters of equal im- 
portance we were speedily and decisively going from bad to 
worse. It is a comfortto discover one proposed change, even 
though of relatively trifling significance, of which everybody 
seems to approve. The smallness of the change is indeed the 
circumstance which secures it from any assault. A reform 
which affects a great number of interests must of necessity 
injure some people, however demonstrable may be the bene- 
fits which it confers on the majority; and therefore we must 
be content to see this touching unanimity exemplified only 
on the smallest scale. Small as it is, it is pleasant to dwell 
upon such an unwontec spectacle, and to picture to ourselves 
the charming results which would ensue if in weightier mat- 
ters we could sometimes see our legislators enjoying and con- 
ferring the blessing. which flow from dwelling together in 
unity. We therefore congratulate the country on the fact 
that we are all quite agreed that banks should take four addi- 
tional holidays in the course of the year. It is evident that 
in some directions we are making progress. We are begin- 
ning to appreciate the advantage of doing nothing. he 
higher classes indeed may be said, without offence, to have 
already learnt that lesson pretty effectually. Parliament, for 
example, however arduous may be its labors during a portion 
of the year, is not badly off for vacations. If overwearied 
Ministers break down under the strain upon their energies, 
the rank and file of both Houses secure plenty of relaxation 
from their severe labors. There is no quarter of the globe 
where the British legislator may not be observed off duty, 
though, of course, even at his moments of leisure, he is really 
storing his mind with acute observation and profound reflec- 
tion on the facts before him. A body which finds time for 
so many months of fishing or shooting or travelling in the 
course of the year could hardly refuse with any grace the 
concession now demanded. If the doors of Parliament are 
shut for half the year, the banks are not exorbitant in asking 
for four days. We are supposed, as Lord Salisbury remark- 
ed, to be a hardworking nation, and a fair allowance of holi- 
days is desirable, if only that we may work the harder. No 
doubt the fonr brief intervals of relaxation will be amply 

aid by increased energy in the time devoted to business. 

he only question indeed which occurs is of a different 
kind. That more holidays will be beneficial is undisputed; 
but we may not feel so confident that the greatest possible 
benefit will be extracted from them. The impression that 
our Englishman is a hardworking animal may be correct; 
but we fancy that it is derived as much from his incapacity 
for taking a holiday as from his powers in active employ- 
ment. Take the ordinary clerk from his desk, or the artisan 
from his trade, and it is painfully obvious that he does not 
know what to do with himself. His ideas run in one of two 
grooves; he oscillates between the public-house and some 
form of religious service; and we naturally, but not very 
logically, infer that a person so obviously out of his element 
when at play must be thoroughly in his element when at 
work. Itis the argument from final causes. Here is a being 
endowed with certain faculties of mind and body; he has 
eyes and ears and limbs; he has a brain which, from analogy, 
we may assume to be useful in some kind of intellectual pro- 
cess; and as we see this complex machinery producing no- 
thing in the shape cf recreation except a very disagreeable 
amount of noise and clatter, we infer that it must be prima- 
rily or exclusively intended for business. Would it not be a 
more plausible conclusion if we reversed the argument? A 
man whose notion of a holiday consists entirely in the inor- 
dinate consumption of spirituous liquors will probably be stu- 
pid even in the most mechanical processes of labor. The 
tone of mind which gives to our Puritanical Sabbath its pecn- 
liar repulsiveness is not favorable even to an efticient discharge 
of petty commercial details. A mind which can be amused 
only by some gross form of excitement, which requires the 
stimulants of fiery drinks or still more fiery religious denun- 
ciations, must be wanting in the versatility and liveliness 
which are useful even in matters of business. An incapacity 
for taking rational pleasures implies that a man’s nature has 
been dried and hardened till he is little better than a wheel 
in some large factory, or a small calculating machine adapted 
for performing simple arithmetical operations ; and even for 
such purposes, human beings are in many respects better than 
mere combinations of dead matter. It is generally agreed 
that intelligence is a useful ingredient even in the most mo- 
notonous occupations ; and so faran incapacity for holiday- 
making is a bad symptom from a purely commercial point of 
view. That it is a conspicuous peculiarity of large classes 
of Englishmen is equally undeniable ; and the first effect of 
granting more holidays will probably be to bring out the fact 
more plainly than ever. 

Indeed, if we were disposed to resist the change we might 
ask with some plausibility, whether it would not be desirable 
first to make better use of the holidays already in existence. 
Counting Christmas Day and G Friday, Englishmen al- 
ready enjoy fifty-four holidays in the year. If these were 
turned to full account, there would be some excuse for de- 
manding an extension of the lawful time of repose. And 
yet from the proverbial gloom which overspreads the country 
on those days a foreigner would be disposed to infer that we 
have already more time on our hands than we know how to 
employ. We are indeed very fond of assuming that to give 
aman a privilege is the same thing as to secure that he will 
turn it to the best account. The advocates of extending the 
suffrage generally assume that political wisdom will extend 
as rapidly as political power. To provide schools, or 
mechanics’ institutes, or free libraries is supposed to be the 
same thing as producing the desire for education or intellec- 
tual enjoyments. Admitting that in many cases the increased 
supply may tend gradually to increase the demand, there is 
yet a wide gap between the two. We are sometimes like 
people who give a child a premature toy, which it can only 
regard as something to pull to pieces; perhaps in a few 
months it will discover how to extract from it a more rational 
amusement ; but this is no sufficient reason for enabling it at 
once to hurt itself and its neighbors. Now, we might urge, 
the British people is at the present moment in the mental con- 
dition corresponding to that of this imagin: infant. It 
can no more use a picture gallery or a library than the child 
of twelve months old can use a pack of cards, or even a top. 
It may possibly damage it or put it to some totally inappro- 





priate purpose, but it will not extract from it the enjoyment 
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| 
originally contemplated. The Bishop of Winchester argued | ing statesman casts himself on the stream, and instead of 
that it was not desirable to include Ascension Day inthe Bill, | originating a policy of his own, condescends to become a 
because Good Friday was already enjoyed in a manner far | creature of the passing current, he ceases to be an intelligent 
from edifying. Would not his argument go a little further ? | administrator and sinks to the level of a mere puppet. The 
There is certainly something specially grotesque in the selec- | same is true of the classes of society who only drift; and of 
tion of Good Friday for the peculiar indulgences by which} the men and women who take their morals and what they 





it is celebrated ; the event which is supposed to be in the | 
mind of everybody on that day intensifies the absurdity of 
the popular manifestations, but we might ask whether they | 
are not intrinsically objectionable. We shall very shortly | 
have an opportunity of seeing the British public amusing 
itself at the Derby. A more melancholy spectacle, from this | 

int of view, is scarcely to be witnessed. It seems almost | 
incredible that a man “a believes himself to possess an im- 
mortal soul should go through the crowding and the worry | 
and the general discomfort for so infinitesimal a result in the 
way of pleasure. Does a holiday, we are inclined to ask, 
mean anything more than persuading the greatest possible 
number of people to tread upon your toes? That it serves 
as an excuse for thirst is intelligible, but it is possible to pro- | 
duce that result at a cheaper rate and without travelling so | 
far. If we might judge from this or from similar manifesta- 
tions of the popular ideal of a holiday, we might fear that 
the people who would profit chiefly by the proposed relaxa- 
tion are the Dnata es ae and the vendors of that 
highly-flavored literature which affords exciting, if not pre- 
cisely edifying, reading for the vacant hours of a British Sun- 
day. —Saturday Review. 

a 


SWIMMING WITH THE STREAM. 


Swimming with the stream is not a very noble exercise, 
and when it comes to be the main recourse of an apathetic 
or lame progressionist, and when at the same time he prides 
himself upon his particularly rapid advance, the subterfuge 
is not only contemptible but absurd. Nevertheless, this same 
device is vastly popular just now, and men who attect to be 
altogether superior to their fellows, and to be in possession 
of better light and more ample powers, do not scruple to have 
recourse to it. 





are pleased to call their “principles” from the prevailing 
sentiment of right and wrong, of evil and goodness. Mean- 
while, the fact of universal obligation and responsibility is 
unatlected. Every one is answerable for his own particular 
course of action, and it is neither wise, por is it safe or pros- 
perous, to abandon the task of private judgment and swim 
with the stream.—Glove. : 
> 
THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


The Tichborne succession case, which is now being tried 


jin the Court of Common Pleas, may safely be pronounced to 


be one of the most remarkable cases that ever came before a 
court of justice. The claimant to the Tichborne baronetcy 
and estates professes to be Roger Vichborne, the eldest son of 
Sir James Doughty TichSorne, Bart., who died in June, 1862. 
Sir James had two sons—Roger, who was born in 1829, and 
James, who was born ten yeats afterwards. The father and 
mother did not live very happily together, and the education 
of the children was somewhat neglected. Roger was born in 
Paris, and lived there until his seventeenth year, when he 
was sent to finish his education at Stonyhurst College. In 
1849 he entered the army, and ‘served for four years with 
the 4th Dragoon Guards. In January, 18538, however, his 
love of hunting and other manly sports led him to sell out, 
and go to Valparaiso. There he enjoyed himself in hunting 
and shooting until April, 1854, when he embarked on board 
a ship called the Bella, at Rio de Janeiro, bound for New 
York. The ship never reached her port, one of her beats 
was found, bottom-up, in the Atlantic,and everybody be- 
lieved that the ship and all on board her had been Jost. Lady 
Tichborne, it is said,'still clung to the belief that her 
son was saved, and in U858 a sailor, who came to Tichborne 


What is even more extraordinary, they are | House begging, was questioned by her as to whether he had 


not ashamed to assign, as one of the most respectable reasons | ever heard of the Belly, or of any of her erew having heen 


for not 
course 
lieve to be the right one, that the stream of events, or the 
current of opinion has set in an adverse quarter and cannot 
be opposed. 

There is a great deal of empty prating about the current of 
opinion; as though the great river of life were not to be 
paddled and navigated againsi the tide as well as with it. It 
is a shortsighted and pitiful philosophy, that atfects to dis- 


cover a sufficient excuse for going with the stream inthe bare | 


fact that the stream exists. For what purpose are men en- 
dowed with brains, and faculties of judgment, and wit, and 
ingenuity, if they are to cast themselves like mere logs on 
the water, and sink even the sense of responsibility in the 
tide and the flood? The current of events is by no means 
always what it should be, and if it is not to be corrected by 
the wisdom of mature thought, why do men go apart from 
the rest of the busy world, and devote themselves to the 
study of special branches of philosophy and political and 
social science with a view to bring about specific results? If 
the stream is right, so that it be always right to go with the 
stream, why bestow any trouble on the matter? It would be 
incomparably more convenient to let public matters take 
their course, and leave every individual to concentrate his 


whole energy on the business of appropriating as many as 
possible of the good things that the current brings in his 


way. 

The stream very often carries those who trust themselves 
to its tender mercies into very awkward corners, against 
vastly hard and angular obstacles, over ugly precipices, and 
occasionally into the midst of whirlpools from which escape 
is impossible. It would not be difficult to discover melan- 
choly examples in the sphere of ery psf Pye 
of untoward events of this nature. In the midst a quiet 
reverie as he lay placidly gazing at the beautiful firmament, 
moralising on the sublime wisdom of his own particular 
policy and the laborious stupidity of less gifted mortals, many 
a great genius has suddenly sustained a shock; a flash of 
light, ez luce lucellum, has darted across his vision, his brain 
has reeled, and the next moment he has found himself spin- 
ning around on the margin of a vortex hopelessly bewildered, 
almost engulfed, and in a very pitiable plight indeed in re- 

d both to honor and independence. It is always safer and 
‘better to maintain a course of one’s own, even against the 
strem, than to trust unreservedly to its caprice, even though 
the tide seems to be taken at the flood and to set steadily in 
the way to fortune. 

A common fallacy regards the current of events as irresis- 
tible, and in place of asking whether it runs in the proper 
channel, towards a desirable point, seeks only to ascertain 
which way it sets, and is perfectly willing to take that course 
whatever may be the issue. Besides the abnegation of reason 
that such a ome A implies, there is the grievous neglect of 
duty which it involves. Granted that when the times are 
bad it seems hard to be borne to set them right, it is the lot of 
great men to be charged with that onerous duty, and when 
‘they not only neglect but avowedly abandon the task of honor 
and difficulty, the results cannot fail to be extremely unsatis- 
factory. Government by a process which consists in merely 
echoing popular opinions, whether the thing governed be a 
state, society, or personal conduct, is the acme of weakness. 
‘It makes a mockery of rule and involves the sacrifice of every 
beneficial result of collective experience and judgment. The 
multitude of individual voices mingled in a popular outcry 
are not concerted. They do not give out a certain sound or 
communicate a mature expression of opinion. It is the busi- 
ness of those who look on from an outside standpoint to 
analyse, collate, and appraise the value of the ephemeral 
thought; to treat it as a suggestion, to test it by experience, 
and co adopt or correct it according to a mature judgment. 
What would be thought of a parent who proposed to rule 
his family in obedience to the clamor of the nursery? The 
only complete idea of representative government does not 
contemplate such a method of procedure. If it dic there 
would be no need of a Parliament. It is a manifestly absurd 
but far too prevalent fallacy to suppose the institution of a 
house of representatives is nothing more than an expedient 
to economise the trouble and expense of taking a plebiscite 
upon every passing question. It would not be the same thing 
if the opinion of the peuple were taken directly upon the 
issues submitted to Parliament. Members are not mere mouth- 
pieces, and consequently their selection does not consist ex- 
clusively in choosing the man who has the best acquaintance 
with the passing mood of his constituents, and will express 
that feeling with the least possible variation. Such a notion 
altogether destroys the idea of statesmanship. When, there- 
fore, a legislator degenerates into a mere delegate, or a lead- 


ss in a particular direction, or for taking a | saved. 
diametrically opposed to that which they affect to be-| in 


The sailor replied that he had heard a rumor while 
Australia of some of the crew of “a ship which he 
| thought was the Bella” having been picked up at sea and 
| brought to Melbourne. This story is said to have confirmed 
Lady Tiehborne in her conviction that her son was saved, 
and was living in Australia, and when her husband died in 
1862, she caused advertisements to be inserted in the Zines 
and in the Australian papers offering a reward for the dis- 
| covery of her eldest son, if he were still alive. In the mean- 
time her second son, James, took possession of the titles and 
estates, In February, 1866, he died, and in May his widow 
gave birth to a posthumous son—Sir Henry Alfred Tichborne, 
whose guardians are now in possession of the 'Tichborne 
estates. At the very time, however, of Sir James Tichborne’s 
death—in the spring of 1866—Lady Tichborne received a 
letter from Australia, purporting to be written by her long- 
Jost son Rover, stating that he lad been picked up by a pass 
ing vessel after the loss of the Bella, and that he had since 
been living in Australia, and asking for money to take him 
to England. 
been written by an illiterate man. ‘Towards the end of the 
vear, Sir Rower (as he asserts himself to be) arrived in Eny- 
land, accompanied by a black man named Bogle, who had 
been for forty four years his uncle’s confidentia! servant, and 
had received at that unele’s death an annuity of £50 a year, 
and had emigrated to Australia. This man knew the whole 





he is at the bottom of the plaintiff's appearance, that he saw 
Lady Tichborne’s advertisements for her missing son, and 
having found some one to personate that son, brought him to 
England to prosecute his claim. Lady Tichborne was at this 
time at Paris,and thither Sir Roger went, and was recognized 
as herson by Lady Tichborne, who made him an allowance of 
£1,000 a year while he was prosecuting his claim to the family 
estates. Other persons of undoubted respectability also re- 
cognized the claimant as the Sir Roger who left England in 
$55, but others again took a contrary view. 

Shortly after his mother's recognition of him Sir Roger made 
a formal claim tothe estates,and the question, after many de- 





ejectment. The plaintiil admits that in appearance he bears 
hardly any resemblance to the slim lad who was shipwrecked 
in the Bella ; he acknowledges that during his life in Australia 


familiar to him, as well as the education and manners of a 
gentleman. But it is urged in his favor that he has a most 


Roger which it would be almost impossible for an impostor 
to acquire; and his counsel, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, in his 
opening speech mentioned a very singular test to which his 
client is ready to submit. When Roger Tichborne left Eng 
Jand, he placed in the hands of Gosford, the steward of the 
estates, a sealed packet. This packet Gosford still holds, un- 
opened; and the plaintiff declares himself ready to state its 
contents, and abide by the result. The case of the defen- 
dants is, as has been stated, that the person calling himself 
Sir Roger Tichborne is an impostor; that his real name is 
Houghton, and that he is a Wapping butcher’s son; that he 
has been made use of by the servant Bogle to personate the 
lost heir, and that it is through this man that he has acquired 
his knowledge of the Tichborne family, and of the early life 
of the young man who was so Jong believed to be lost in the 
Bella, Wt should be mentioned that while in Australia Sir 
Roger, who went by the assumed name of Thomas de Castro, 
married a domestic servant, an uneducated girl, and has by 
her had several children, iwo of them sons. He states that 
eight of the crew of the Bella were saved with him, but he 
sannot remember any of their names. 

Among the witnesses who have been examined on behalf 
of the plaintiff are James McCann, who acted as regimental 
servant to Roger Tichborne when he was in the Carbincers, 
twenty years ago, and Colonel Norbury, Major Haywood, 
Major-General W. Neville Custance, Captain Sherston, and 
Colonel Charles Sawyer, who were brother officers in the 

regiment with Sir Roger Tichborne. All these witnesses de- 
(clare that they have no doubt of the claimant’s identity, and 
| state that he has mentioned to them numerons little incidents 
| which occurred while Sir Roger was in the regiment. Other 
| witnesses are equally positive as to the plaintiff being the 
veritable Roger Tichborne, and one, an old servant in the 
Tichborne family, declared that the plaintiff was “no other 
| than Roger Tichborne or else the devil himself.” A number 
of letters written by the claimant have been read in court, as 
specimens of his scholarship. They are ungrammatical and 











badly spelt. The word “ major” is once spelt “ magor,” and 
the personal pronoun is often represented by a small “ i,” 


while insignificant words are honored with capital letters. 





The letter was badly spelt, and seemed to have | 


history of the family, and it is alleged by the defendants that | 


lays and much litigation, has come up for trialon an action for | 


he lost the use of the French language which had once been so | 


extensive knowledge of incidents in the early life of Sir) 





—_ ~~ — can 


Some of the witnesses, however, state that Sir Roger Tich- 
borne, when in the Carbineers, spelt badly, and one of them 
said he recollected being astonished at his getting into the 
army.— Pull Mull Gazette. 


————__—-—— 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A fine statue of Rossini has been placed in the vestibule of 
“Tia Seala,” at Milan. 

Professor Goldstucker is, it is stated, to be the new Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society. 

Mr. John Ella has been appointed Professor of Music at 
the London Institution. 

Canon Pullen, author of “ Dame Europa’s School,” has just 
published a tale. 

Canon Lightfoot contradicts the statement that he is on the 
point of publishing a popular defence of St. John’s author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. 

Thalberg was buried at Naples with great pomp. Two 
military Lands joined in the procession, and orations were 
delivered over his grave. 

The directorship-general of music at Berlin, vacant since 
the death of Meyerbeer. has been offered to Wagner. 

A copy of the first edition of Burns’s Poems, published in 
Kilmarnock, 1786, brought £17 at an auction in Glasgow the 
other day. 

The Rev. R. Demaus, author of the “ Life of Latimer,” is 
preparing for publication a“ Life of Tyndale,” the first trans- 
lator of the English Bible. The work will contain many 
original documents which have never been printed before. 


~ 
45 





Professor Rudoiph Kopke, the biographer and one of the 
executors of Ludwig Tieck, has left a valuable present for 
the Royal Library, Berlin. It consists of the whole of the 
manuscripts left by Tieck, including (among many things not 
| vet printed) all his papers referring to Shakspeare, a diary 

beginning in 1799, a number of letters addressed to Tieck, 
}and his complete correspondence on literature and esthetics 
| with his friend Solger. 

| A-second edition of Mr. Furnivall’s revision of the French 
jand English texts of the “ History of the Holy Graal” is being 
{prepared for the Extra Seiies of the Early English Text 
Society. 

Mr. Sydney Abbott is about to commence a series of read- 
jings from the works of Dickens. Each reading will give, in 
ithe author's own words, a full account of some well-known 
| work, and will be accompanied by a recitation of the most 
| striking scenes or personages. 

A plaster cast of the Tablet of Canopus, with the trilingual 
| version in Hieroglyphs, Greek, and Demotic, has arrived at 
{the British Museum. It has been presented by the Khedive. 

German literature has to lament the death, at the age of 





| 
| hot quite sixty-one years, of Dr. Melchior Meyr, of Munich, a 

talented writer of well-deserved celebrity. His works, which 
}are of amiscelaneous character (novels, dramas, lyrics, phi- 
| losophical essays, etc.), have won him a wide circle of 
friends. 

Messrs. Longman announce among their forthcoming 
| books a volume of “ Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects,” 
| by Professor Helmholtz, of Heidelberg. There are also in 

the press a series of essays, “Light Science for Leisure 
' Hours,” by Mr. Proctor, and “ Hours of Exercise in the Alps,’ 
{by Professor Tyndall. 
It has been decided in the Consistorial Court at Exeter 
‘that a Crucitixion, with figures of the Virgin and St. John 
at its sides, in the medirwval mode, shall be removed from the 
}reredos of Lynton Church, Devonshire, where they were 
j lately placed. It was declared that the reredos was not au- 
‘thorized by the faculty, and that the figures are illegal as 
jimages. A plain cross is legal—a crucifix not so. Notice of 
}an appeal on these important points has been given. 

At a sale at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
| Ifodve recently, there occurred a fine copy of Higden’s “ Po- 
| licronicon, emprynted at Westmestre by Wynkyn Theworde,” 
) 1495, which produced the large sum of £104. 

Since Alsace has heen given up to the German Empire, a 
new paper, entitled Hlsassisehes Schulblatt, under the direction 
of Herr Hatt, of Munster,in Alsace, has been published twice 
ja month at Colmar. 
| Herr Ferdinand Pranter died at Vienna on the 28th of 
| April. Ilis novel, “ Dissolving Views,” which he published 
‘in £860, under the pseudonym of “ Leo Wolfram,” excited a 
| wood deal of attention at the time, as he introduced sketches 

of several political personages of high position in Austria. 
| Mr. Philip Bourke Marston’s volume of poems is in the 
press. Lt is entitled “ Song-Tide, and other Poems,” and con- 
tains a series of sonnets intended to exemplify phases of life 
along with some lyrical and descriptive pieces. Mr. P. RB. 
Marston is the son of Dr. Westland Marston, the celebrated 
dramatic author. 

Two bronze Himyaritie tablets from Aden, sent by Lieut. 
Prideaux, have reached the British Museum. They have 
been translated by the Baron de Maltzan. They record a 
war carried on by Hanbaz, King of Arabia, against the town 
| of Kaduramelek, and the oflering of sacrifices to Athtor and 
| other deities. 
| Holme Lee has a new novel nearly ready, “ Her Title of 
| Honor ;” and Mr. Masterman another, * Half-a-Dozen Daugh- 
| ters.” These will be published by Mr. Henry King, wha re- 

sumes the publishing business which he formerly carried on 
las partner with Messrs. Smith and Elder, in the original 
{house in Cornhill. The same firm, Messrs. King and Co., 
will shortly publish “The Nile without a Dragoman,” by 
Frederick Eden, and a work by the late Nassau W. Senior, 
lcombining records of travel with an account of the French 
| Revolution of 1848, 
The Dumfries Courier corrects the statement of a London 
paper of the discovery of the marriage contract of Janet Dal- 
lrymple, on whose story Scott’s “ Bride of Lammermoor” is 
|founded. Dunbar led ‘his unwilljng bride to the ancient 
liower of Baldoon, the ruins of which, almost covered with 
jivy, are still to be seen close to the farmhouse of Baldoon ; 
/and soon after the retirement of the young people frightful 
leries were heard from their apartment. When the door was 
| opened, the bridegroom was found on the threshold sorely 
| wounded, while the bride was a maniac, who only survived 
\for a fortnight after ber marriage day. Dunbar recovered 
‘from his wounds, but he was killed a few years afterwards by 
a fall from his horse. According to family tradition, it was 
| not the bride who stabbed her husband, ‘as Scott’s story has 
it, but her rejected lover, Lord Rutherford, who had secreted 
himself in the bridal apartment. 
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AMUSEMENTS. — 


WALLACR’S THEATRE. _SATURDAY, AND ALL 
the week, * ROSEDALE. * 


NIBLO'S GARDEN, EVERY NIGHT, 
ARKANSAS TRAVELLE 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING wv. 
ring Sing. week, “JACK SHEPPARD.” Matinee on Wednesday and 











“KIT, THE 








BOOTH'S “THEATRE. - _ SATURDAY, +: WINTER'S 
TALE."—Monday and all the week, “THE MAN O° ATRLIE.” 


FIFTH AVENUE _THEATRE.—SATURDAY, AND 
oll th the e week, * ONA ; 


~ Woop's MU SEUM.—THREE BLIND MICE. 


BRYANT'S OPERA . LIOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. Family Matinee every Saturday at 2. 


























SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jew velry at lowest prices. 








Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 








OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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LAND REFORM. 

One of the most prolific sources of dispute this season in 
English political circles has been the question of land tenure 
—whether the laws of England were not so now that aliena- 
tion is made too difficult,and the natural desire of man to 
become a landowner unduly repressed. It has appeared in a 
different shape from the old controversy about primogeniture, 
although Mr. Mill and his disciples, who favor free trade in 
land, also desire to see the rights of the first born declared to 
be no more than that of the second son or any succeeding. 
The question has been argued on the ground of the desira- 
bility to the public of having land transferred as a bank note 
is, or at least in the same way as an ordinary bond, with no 
formality other than to make its possession certain. The 
philosopher and his friends see the evils flowing to modern 
society from the ownership of land being vested in too few 
persons, and they wish to change it by declaring that there 
shall be no impediment in the way of its alienation; that 
legacy duty shall be remitted, stamps lessened, lawyer’s fees 
made smaller, and less red tape used generally. All these 
are very useful reforms, no doubt, but it may be questioned 
whether they will answer the end which Mr. Mill and his 
friends hope they will. 

There can be no doubt that land in England is what is 
known as a fancy investment. Less profit is returned to the 
owner than he can reulize in any other form, and, as the 
quantity is limited, it is not probable that the future will see 
it in fewer hands than now, but that rather the owners will 
be less numerous. If a stock broker makes a fortune, a mer- 
chant wishes to retire, a banker looks about for a house, an 
estate will be bought ata rate which will not return more 
than two per cent., while an equally safe way of placing the 
sum elsewhere would bring in at least three anda half or 
four per cent. But there is a charm about the possession of 
land which to many is more than sufficient to counterbalance 
the loss of money. The idea that the broad acres, the stately 
trees, the picturesque «welling are all your own, suffices in- 
stead of the gold you have paid out. It is, besides, eminently 
respectable to own your own house. We know, historically, 
that the number of the proprietors of the soil have been 
diminishing for two centurics, and that the process, unless re- 
tarded, will, in another century, leave the list of owners far 
less than now. There is danger to be apprehended from 
this to the British Constitution, but we do not think the 
schemes of Mr. Mill will stop the working of this law of 
nature—this earth-hunger possessed by the wealthy classes. 
The same causes are producing the same effects in the 
United States. Here, where the commerce in land is untram- 
meled, where the law places no impediments in the way, and 
where titles can be examined with an ease and certainty 
which is impossible in England, the number of farmers is 
growing less on a given area, the possessions of each indivi- 
dual are greater, and the contrast between the employing 
farmer and his laborer much more marked. The decrease of 
the population of New Hampshire this last decade is only the 
decrease which has happened in all agricultural communi- 














ties in the East, but in that State the growth of the manufac- 
turing towns has not been sufficient to hide the loss. Houses 
are destroyed, and the laborer lives in worse tenements than 
he did before, while the land is in larger holdings than 
formerly. This cannot be explained on the theory of the late 
member of Parliament, but it remains true nevertheless. Yet 
in the United States primogeniture is abolished, and land is 
frequently sold, title examined, and possession delivered in a 
day. We are afraid that the aggrandizement of landed pro- 
prietors is like many other evils in the world, irremediable, 
and that nothing effectual can be done to stop it. 





PRUSSIA’S INTENTIONS. 


Few nations have ever gained so great a preponderance in 
the affairs of the world in so short a time as Prussia. To 
most Englishmen of Marlborough’s time the country was 
unknown, and even maps of that date of respectable size do 
not show its position. It was so insignificant that no one 
cared about it. Yet, by the merit and mental power of its 
kings, and its resolution to let no opportunity go by witbout 
adding territory, when possible, province after province and 
dukedom after dukedom were swallowed up, until finally 
the kingdom was acknowledged as one of the Great Powers. 
Since 1815 it has been continually occupied in preparation 
for war; all men must serve in the army, military knowledge 
and service were valuable aids for promotion in other de- 
partments of the State, and the highest skill attainable was 
enjoined upon the officers as their duty. Yet, although this 
excessive preparation was known to be the case, few of the 
other powers of Europe, when they saw her bullying Den- 
mark a few years ago, thought that she would show fight to 
a nation somewhere near an equal to herin strength. Her 
war with Austria undeceived them, although there were still 
some who believed that there might have been an inherent 
weakness in the imperial and royal management which aided 
the easy victories of the Prussian hosts. All such doubts 
disappeared with this last war. It was shown that the real 
success of Prussia was because her armies were better organ- 
ized, better fed, better managed, than those of other States, 
and the terms she demanded from France, it was felt, might 
have been still harder had she been disposed to exact them. 
The giant would not take all he could. 

What will it do in the future? A learned and acute writer 
in Blackwood publishes an imaginary account of a battle in 


_| Dorking in 1872 between the English and the Prussians, in 


which the latter are, as usual, victorious. This sketch has 
produced a great sensation in England. It is inquired 
whether their defences are so much better, their army so 
much larger and better disciplined, than that of France, that 
a successful issue can be counted upon in case of troubles be- 
tween the two nations. Althongh we may dismiss any 
danger to England, on this score, from the immediate future, 
it is by no means certain that we can do so for those smal: 
countries of the continent which impede Prussia’s growth 
to the sea. It will, no doubt, be popular now to say Ger- 
many, but for all practical purposes it is only Prussia grown 
a little stronger. The traditions of the Hohenzollerns will 
be followed, and the shadow of a united Germany will, we 
fear, be the reality of a subjection to a power which assumes 
all, and uses the name of Germany to poetize the yoke. The 
only opposition paper in the land has been suppressed ; the 
Emperor rules by divine authority, and not by the choice of 
the realm, and Bismarck the other day quelled opposition in 
the Chambers as successfully as his master’s army had 
marched through France. The government is a personal 
government, and depends for its goodness upon the virtues 
and abilities of the holder of the crown. The Germans in- 
dignantly repudiated the idea that there can ever be aggressive 
warfare entered into by them, aud they say their past history 
proves it. It will be hard to make the world believe this, but 
it is certain that, if Holland, Belgium, or Denmark are 
needed by the German nation, they will be taken. Holland 
will supply the lack of sailors which the Prussians feel 
so deeply ; it will afford an increase of more than a hun- 
dred thousand men to her army, and it will be accompanied 
by a great addition in property. Belgium would do the same, 
and Denmark would be a handsome acquisition. The Baltic 
would then be completely under control ; the united country 
would be rich in ship, sailors, and money; it would be more 
powerful, in proportion to the rest of Europe, than Napoleon 
was at his greatest. Holland is not a Germanic nation, say 
some. That is true, but it scarcely differs more from the 
orthodox type than the Suabian from the Westphalian. Per- 
haps it is not desired, at present, but who can say at what 
day in the future it may not be? The question solely rests 
upon the decision of the monarch, and a monarch not accus- 
tomed to contradiction. What disputes, what quarrels may 
arise between these minor kingdoms and Prussia cannot be 
foretold, but if brought to the arbitrament of arms we do 
not need to know the result. It will be fatal to the weak. 
The balance of power in Europe is now gone; Prussia is the 
strongest. 


SUMMER JOURNEYINGS. 

The exodus to Saratoga and Richfield Springs has begun. 
The city seems too hot, and human nature sighs for green 
fields, fresh milk and eggs, and airy sleeping places. Yet 
when the country is reached it is found that these cherished 


season is terminated is one of disgust. The promised plea- 
sure has been great ; the actual pleasure small. Much of this 
feeling, we think, is owing to the wish of city people to carry 
their town life with them, and their unwillingness to recog- 
nize any form of enjoyment which shall not be sanctioned by 
society. Dinner must begin with soup and be followed by 
fish. That is very easily done in New York, where the teem- 
ing markets afford everything, and where the chef is familiar 
with the making of potages, but in the rural districts, where 
soup is made at other seasons perhaps not oftener than once 
a month, and then always of one kind, it is no wonder that 
the cook fails even in the preparation of a Julienne. Rather 
should we accept what is set before us, and ask no questions, 
recollecting the example of St. Paul. Those dishes with which 
the rustic mind is most successful are precisely those which 
are least eaten in cities, and as a cook cannot be made in a 
day or a market improvised, it is better to accept meekly the 
good things the gods have sent us than attempt a total re- 
construction of the domestic polity of the family which re- 
ceives us a month or two in the summer. 

The masculine half of the world have, however, a better 
method of passing through the heats of summer than by 
sitting down quietly upon a piazza and smoking a cigar. Pe- 
destrianism, so much practised in England and the Continent 
of Europe, has gone out of date, or rather has never been in 
date here. Few feel athletic enough to rise up in the morn- 
ing and walk a dozen ora score of miles. Yet the heat is 
not so insufferable as it seems; the appetite is strengthened, 
the muscles become hard, and the bed affords the soundest of 
slumbers at night. The traveller who follows this plan needs 
not to visit cities; the prominent points which he should 
strike should be those of natural scenery. The rate of speed, 
which, of course, must be slow at first, will be greater from 
day to day, until towards the end from thirty to forty miles 
can be attained daily, anda good deal of ground can be 
covered intwo months. We commend this pedestrian exer- 
cise to those who wish really to be renovated by the sum- 
mer, and to lay in a stock of strength for the year. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


One of the most curious facts in connection with chemical 
research is the remarkable vitality of the lower organisms in 
nature. In vegetable subjects, for instance, vitality may lie 
dormant for a period which is almost inconceivable. Stra- 
monium seeds, according to Duhamel, can develop after re- 
maining twenty-five years under ground. Friewald observed 
the generation of melon seeds after they had been kept more 
than forty years. Pliny goes so far as to say that corn grew 
after it had been kept a hundred years. And there seems no 
reason to doubt the fact; for Desmoulins obtained plants 
from seeds found in a Roman tomb of the third or fourth 
century. Moreover, it is well known that corn found insome 
of the tombs of ancient Egypt has germinated and grown to 
perfection ; and the result of the experiment of sowing some 
of this mummied corn in this country has been the produc- 
tion of new ears, larger and far more prolific than those of 
our modern wheat. A squill-bulb, too, found in the hands of 
a mummy, has, when planted at the present day and in this 
country, grown and blossomed as readily as the last year’s 
hyacinth bulb from Holland, which flowers in our windows 
every spring. The only solution of the mystery of this ex- 
traordinary vitality is that the germs of life have slumbered 
for all these long ages. 

According to the Breslauer Zeitung—whose authority on 
such matters we cannot doubt—the Imperial ukase prescribing 
a change of costume to the Jews of Poland has not met with 
such aready obedience as was expected. The long coats have,in- 
deed, been easily disposed of ; whenever the owners refused 
toshorten them the police obligingly took the task off their 
hands. The curlshave undergone similar treatment. But as 
the myrmidons of the law are not as skillful in handling the 
needle as the shears, the trousers have for the most part 
remained as short as before. The provision exciting most 
resistance is that ordering the chin to be shaved; barber's 
work seems a ticklish matter for police to undertake; the 
Jews, on the other hand, venerate their beards almost as a 
sacred thing; they would as soon think of cutting their 
throats as their beards. The Warsaw police still allows the 
latter, shunning an application of force as apt to produce 
disturbances; but in provincial towns a crusade has been 
opened against them. At Coica the police began the cam- 
paign by an experiment on an old man about eighty, who 
was perforce spoiled of his beard in the public market-place. 
The old man’s cries speedily attracted numbers of fellow- 
creedsmen, anxious to rescue their Nestor. No better oppor- 
tunity could have been desired. As fast as the men arrived 
they were seized, forced into chairs, and shaved in rather too 
hurried and rough a manner to be pleasant. The lamenta- 
tions of the helpless victims are described as touching. The 
authorities are, however, mightily pleased with their success, 
and are said to intend adopting the same method in other 
towns, until the law imposed by the paternal Government 
shall have been everywhere complied with. 


A splendid illustration of Mr. Darwin’s theory has turned 





up in Vienna. There is a girl there, aged thirteen, a native 
of Palermo, Thérése Gambardella, who is literally covered 


hopes are deceptive ; that no place is more comfortable than! with hair so thickly that the Vienna papers pronounce her 


New York in midsummer, and that the choicest fruits are 
more easily obtained in the metropolis than at the most fa. | 





| skin more like a fur than anything else. The famous Julia 
Pastrana is described as perfectly smooth compared with the 


mous watering place. Usually the feeling with which the | new claimant to celebrity, whose hairy covering extends from 
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head to foot, even the forehead—which in similar cases is 
said to have been invariably found bare—being entirely over- 
grown. The head closely resembles that of a monkey, and 
several abnormities in the build of the body still further 
complete the resemblance. We do not hear whether the 
young lady is graced with a tail, but the shape of her jaws 
and teeth, the pliability of her tongue—which she can roll 
up completely in her mouth—her excellent appetite, her 
restlessness, etc., strikingly remind one of the agile and 
amusing animals in the Zoological Gardens. Signorina Gam- 
bardella’s intellectual capacity is said to correspond with her 
prepossessing exterior. She is a great favorite with the 
public, medical and otherwise, and appears to have achieved 
a conquest over the photographers, who are quarrelling fo: 
the honor of taking her likeness. We trust the successful 
competitor will favor Mr. Darwin witha copy to prefix to 
the new editions of his book. 

The great tobacco controversy is being waged with un- 
abated ardor and some degree of originality. Each side has 
its literary organ, and from Cope’s Tobacco Plant or Dean 
Close’s Counterblast people may gather most excellent rea- 
sons for lighting or extinguishing their pipes. So far as ar- 
gument goes, the smokers seem to have rather the best of it; 
but it must be admitted that their language lacks the power 
of invective displayed by the anti-tobacconists, who, taking 
as their motto the unanimous advice “ Shun smoking as you 
would shun self-destruction,” draw appalling pictures of the 
fatal results that follow indulgence in the noxious weed. 
Dean Close and his friends seem anxious to show that fingers 
which have never touched the non-scriptural herb possess an 
amount of vigor which their enervated enemies must respect. 
On the other hand, the use of the narcotic has rendered the 
advocates of smoking supremely careless about making con- 
verts. They say, “ Nature makes them; necessity makes 
them; the social uses of tobacco multiply them.” Nay, so 
far are they from being afraid to meet the reckless charges 
of their opponent that they absolutely give gratuitous in- 
sertion in their journal to the advertisements of the Anti- 
Tobacco Society, and, in reply to the Dean’s assurance that 
drinking and smoking are inseparable companions, assert that 
their chief writers are thorough-going teetotallers. 

The latest of London dodges is also ‘the simplest, and at 
first sight the least promising of fraudulent artifices. For its 
success it demands in its victims the minumum of mental ca- 
pacity combined with the maximum of belief in their fellow 
man ; and its repeated success in an age which has the repu- 
tation of being at once intelligent and cynical supplies curi- 
ous matter for the consideration of the social moralist. In- 
credible as it may appear that men should be found volunta- 
rily to place money in the hand of a perfect stranger, allow 
him to go away with it out of their sight, and then await his 
return with confidence, this has actually happened several 
times within the last few months. In the latest instance of it, 
which was inquired into at the Marylebone police-court, it 
appeared that the prosecutor, a plasterer of the name of Niass, 
met the prisoner one evening as he was returning from his 
work, and entered into conversation and walked some way 
with him. Shortly afterwards a well-dressed man passed 
them, and apparently by accident let fall his pocket-book. 
The prosecutor picked it up and returned it to the stranger, 
who offered to reward him for his honesty. The reward, 
however, was refused, and they shortly afterwards, according 
to the usual routine, adjourned to a public-house. Here the 
stranger of the pocket-book produced a large sum of money, 
and permitted the prisoner to go out of sight with it, which 
he did, and returned with it in a few minutes. The stranger 
then, we are told, “ exacted a similar proof of confidence from 
the prosecutor,” who thereupon placed his week’s wages, 9s., 
and 3s. which he had in his pocket, in the hands of the priso- 
ner. The prisoner then left, and did not return this time, 
and the stranger shortly afterwards disappeared also. On the 
mental condition of the victim of this swindle it is impossible 
to pronounce a favorable judgment; but the moralist may in 
all seriousness consider him an interesting study. The one 
remarkable feature which distinguishes these swindles from 
others is that no appeal is made to the cupidity, the vanity, 
or to any of the ordinary passions through which the trick- 
ster plays upon the dupe. The only consideration held out to 
him is the gratification which a chivalrous spirit might be 
supposed to feel in not being outdone in generosity or confi- 
dence by another. The swindlers wh» have conceived the 
trick show themselves possessed of that craft generally sup- 
posed to be distinctive of the highest order of statesmanship— 
that, namely, which believes in and makes a tool of man’s 
virtues as well as of his vices. 


The well-known German theologian Professor Frohscham- 
mer has published a pamphlet on Papal infallibility, in which 
he shows that the Pope is not infallible in financial matters, 
whatever he may be in matters of doctrine. “ Scarcely any- 
thing,” he says, “has been condemned so decisively and po- 
sitively by the Church as the lending out of money at interest. 
It was unconditionally forbidden to any one lending money 
to demand anything more than the restoration of the sum 
lent, whatever might be the object of the loan or whether the 
persons between whom the transactions took place were poor 
or rich. Those who did not comply with this prohibition 
were threatened with the most severe ecclesiastical penalties, 
and those who taught an opposite doctrine were stigmatized 
as heretics. The prolibition was maintained for centuries ; 
the Dominican monk Daniel Concina quotes twenty-eight 
Councils aad seventeen Popes who specifically condemned 


‘ 
the lending of money at interest. Pope Benedict XIV. in his 
encyclical of 1745 made no distinction between interest and 
usury, but declared that all requirements in excess of the ex- 
act sum lent are expressly forbidden by the Divine law. The 
general council of Vienne (1311), whose president was Pope 
Clement V., decided that any one who should declare that 
the lending of money at interest is permitted shall be pun- 
ished as a heretic.” “ And now,” proceeds Dr. Frohscham- 
mer, “let us see what the Pope and the Church think about 
this matter in our day. Not only do they not forbid the de- 
mand of interest, but the Popes have all profited by it, and 
Pius LX. has even called upon the faithful to lend him money 
at interest, all former prohibitions notwithstanding. The 
Church, the Popes, and the general councils have thus either 
shown that they were not infallible, according to the testi- 
mony of the present Pope himself, or Pius IX. shows that he 
is fallible by disregarding the prohibition of his prede- 
cessors.”” 

A German reviewer of Darwin’s latest work makes a sug- 
gestion as to the necessity of a system of experiments by 
which his conclusions might in some degree be tested. “ It 
is evident,” says this writer, “that Darwin’s newest work is 
not so much written to support his theory by fresh proofs as 
to show his disciples how it is applicable to man according to 
his view. But, with all respect to Darwin, it may be ob- 
served that it is time he or his followers should think less of 
the application than of the foundation of their propositions. 
I do not wish to be suspected of dictation, but were I Huxley 
or Hackel I should endeavor to form an international asso- 
ciation to extend over the whole earth, of which single mem- 
bers should undertake to watch year by year two or three 
species, their varieties, and relations to each other; I should 
thus endeavor by organization to alleviate the tremendous 
labor of collecting and sifting cases, and should then hope 
that out of millions of observations the desired evidence 
would at last be forthcoming. The desired evidence ?—no ; 
but some explanation at all events; and it would soon ap- 
pear whether this explanation contained the evidence or its 
opposite. Darwin’s merit consists in this, that he has cast 
doubt upon the dogma of the unchangeableness of species, 
and has, with great genius and boldness, increased the num- 
ber of possibilities. Which possibility is likely to be lasting 
is not yet decided ; it cannot hitherto be said that either party 
has brought forward scientific evidence, and it would be bad 
for Darwinism were it also obliged in the future to draw its 
best arguments from the realms of phantasy.” 


One more experiment has been made with the object of ob- 
taining recruits in sufficient numbers for the army and re- 
serves. A circular, says the Broad Arrow, bearing date the 
5th May, has been issued, again altering the terms upon which 
men are invited to enlist in the Foot Guards and infantry of 
the Line. In this some slight improvement is apparent upon 
the many that have preceded it; and it would be strange if, 
by the mere process of exhausting every conceivable device, 
the authorities should not hit upon some terms of service at 
once advantageous to the State and attractive to the soldiers. 
But much time now wasted in tentative efforts might be saved 
by consideration of the real motives which induce men to en- 
list. The question is merely one of money in some form or 
other, either bounty on enlistment or bounty in the shape of 
a modest pension at the termination of the soldier’s engage- 
ment ; the former has been wisely abolished as an inducement 
to men of the lower class who enlist to desert upon the first 
opportunity, and repeat the process as often as practicable; 
the latter attracts men of that higher stamp of whom we hear 
so much and see so little, as it, guarantees them some provi- 
sion for the time when old age or infirmity renders them in- 
capable of performing efficient service. If to, “ until further 
orders enlistments for the Foot Guards and infantry of the 
Line are to be short service enlistments, ¢. ¢., for six years’ ser- 
vice Army service, and six years’ service Reserve service, 
without pension,” we add the words, “at the termination of 
which men of good conduct and a proportion of non-commis- 
sioned officers will be permitted to engage for a further pe- 
riod of Reserve service, liable to be called out for duty in the 
United Kingdom only, which shall qualify for pension of 4d. 
per diem,” and omit the scarecrow, “without pension,” the 
problem of filling the ranks would be solved, and we should 
be only anticipating by a short time the “complexion” to 
which the circulars must come at last. 


The Census returns have already, by dint of great exertion 
on the part of the registrars, been so far completed that the 
exact population of London on the night of Sunday, April 
2nd, 1871, has been ascertained. It comes, in round numbers, 
to three ‘millions and a quarter, or more precisely to 3,251,- 
804, which exceeds the return at the time of the Census of 
1861 by 447,815. There are very few cities in the world 
whose entire population is as great as this additional growth 
of London in ten years. The London of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral is a district selected for the sake of convenience only, and 
under no abstract principle that we can see. It includes the 
whole of Greenwich and Stratford eastward, and part or the 
whole of Hammersmith and Wimbledon westward, while its 
meridian line runs from Hampstead to Norwood or Streat- 
ham, and accordingly it extends over a space of something 
more than 120 square miles, with an average population of 
rather more than forty to the acre. It still contains a very 
large area of land which has not been built over. Besides 
the parks and commons there is a wide extent of pasture 
land in the direction of Cricklewood and Willesden, as also 
in the direction of Lewisham, and in the Stratford marshes, 











|If it were not for these open spaces the average population 


per acre would be ten times as great as it is 


An extraordinary story is reported from Prussian Poland. 
It appears that among the Poles and Hungarians the myth of 
vampires still finds credence. A country squire at Roslasin, 
in Posen, died some months ago, his death being speedily 
followed by that of his eldest son and the dangerous illness 
of several of his relatives, all which cases occurred as sud- 
denly as they seemed unaccountable. The deceased was at 
once suspected of being a vampire, rising from his grave and 
sucking the blood of his surviving friends. To prevent fur- 
ther mischief his second son determined to chop off the 
corpse’s head, for which enterprise he obtained the assistance 
of some equally superstitious peasants at a very high price. 
The head was to be laid with the feet, while an assistant 
collected the blocd dropping from the neck in a vessel, to 
give to the relatives to drink. The deed was delayed by the 
interference of the parish priest, but was in the end eftected 
at night, not, however, without an unasked witness. The 
case is now before the Prussian Court of Appeals. The local 
court had sentenced the desecrators of the churchyard to 
three months’ imprisonment, and it seems likely that they 
will still have to pay that penalty for their superstition. 

The German Federal Council proposes to deal with the 
French indemnity in the following manner :—240,000,000 
thalers are to be appropriated to the military pensions fund, 
in accordance with the pensions law just passed in Parlia- 
ment. The next 40,000,000 are to found a war treasure out 
of which to cover preliminary expenses in the event of future 
wars. The advantages of having the money ready as soonas 
war is declared proved of great value last summer, but it may 
be questioned whether the loss of specie to the commerce of 
the country and of interest to the Exchequer, and the dis- 
advantage of placing so much money under the absolute 
control of the Crown, are not worthy of more consideration. 
The same objection attaches to the next item, providing a 
fund for the current expenses of the Imperial chancellery. 
In the fourth place, the owners of captured vessels and car- 
goes will be compensated according to rules specially laid 
down by the Council. Cities and villages damaged by bom- 
bardment, cannonade, etc., from French or German cannon 
are likewise to receive compensation. Some of these claims 
have been already awarded, and, it is said,even partly paid. 
Strasbourg will receive 50,000,000 francs ; Schlettstadt, 2,500,- 
000; Breisach, 1,800,000; and Thionville, 3,000,000 francs. 
Sixthly, there will be the services rendered by Germans and 
Alsato-Lotharingians to the German army to reward, such as 
provisions delivered, horses and wagons impressed, etc. The 
next item is the repair and enlargement of the fortresses of 
Alsato-Lotharingia, which are to be made almost impregna- 
ble. A sum of 7,000,000 francs has been allotted to the assis- 
tance of expelled Germans—compensation it cannot be 
called, for the losses are far heavier. A_ considerable 
amount will remain over, the sum to be thus dealt with com- 
prising not only the five milliards, but interest on three- 
fifths of that sum, the Paris contribution of 200,000,000 franes, 
and all the taxes and contributions levied in France and not 
appropriated to military purposes, The latter were originally 
to have been included in the five milliards. They will now 
be distributed among the German States, each State receiving 
in the proportion of the number of men and horses supplied 
to the common army. ; ( 

————_e— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Annual American Cyclopedia and Register of Important 
Events for the Year 1870. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
The great Cyclopediaof Ripley and Dana requires every year 
to be supplemented by an additional volume. Men die, em- 
pires are overthrown, and vast political changes are made, 
and a work of reference is wanted to be able to tell the exact 
particulars. This need is supplied by the volume before us. 
Itis full and comprehensive, it treats its subjects with judicial 
fairness, and it gathers up many things which, left to history, 
might not be recorded, but which at the time of publi- 
cation are of importance. The present work has a long 
account of the French and German war, sketches of the lives 
of Charles Dickens, Lord Clarendon, and Robert E. Lee; an 
abstract of the census of the United States, and a relation of 
the discoveries made in science during the year gone by. 
With the examination we have been able to make, we have 
found but few faults, and these unimportant, and the general 
execution is worthy of the highest praise. 

Simon. A Love Story. By George Sand. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers. The admirers of this lady will 
be pleased to learn that Peterson has issued this book in 
cheap style, thus enabling any one to possess a copy of it. 

Arthur O'Leary. By Charles Lever. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers. One of those interesting stories 
which no one has the knack of writing so well as the author 
of Charles O'Malley. 

Trans-Missouri Stock Raising, By H. Latham, M. D. 
Omaha: Daily Herald, printers. Dr. Latham, who was lately 
attached to the Union,Pacific Railroad, has, in au unpretending 
little pamphlet, gathered together a very large amount of in- 
formation concerning the part of the United States west of 
the Mississippi. He shows that sheep grazing can very pro- 
fitably be carried on there, and that it is for the interest of 
that ‘section to foster this branch of industry as much as 
possible, 
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Basil ; or, the Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia : | light,” its gleaming icebergs and fields of snow—a region of | 


T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This is the last, and in 
some respects the best production of perhaps the most sen- 
sational novelist of the day. There is not a character in 
“The Crossed Path” in which we do not feel a deep interest, 
and this success is won by legitimate means, careful studies 
of life, and a careful delineation of character. In no cther 
of his many books has the author shown most strikingly the 
power of his imaginative genius. 

A Poet's Bazaar. Pictures of Travel in Germany, Italy 
Greece, and the Orient. By Hans Christian Andersen. New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. The singular gifts of imagina- 
tion which have placed Hans Andersen so high in the esti- 
mation of the world have not failed him in the preparation 
of this book. He travels with his eyes open, and sees, 
like Hawthorne, more than appears on the — sur- 
face. Every piace that he visits inspires him with 
new thoughts; the clouds of the sky are not only 
masses of vapor, but they are the representatives of baronial 
castles, of mountains beside which Olympus would hide his 
head, gateways to Paradise, and the streams that run by his 
feet are populated by fish who have their loves and sorrows, 
nymphs that delight in bathing themselves in their cool green 
recesses, and curious monsters that no book on natural history 
describes. Some such fertile intellect must those early Greeks 
have had who thronged the groves, the seas, the mountains, 
with gods and goddesses, and the originality of the modern 
is as striking as that of the ancients. In downright descrip- 
tion he is very successful, and those moving pictures occa- 
sioned by rapid changes find a skillful narrator in him. 

The Blockade of Phalsbourg. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Co. At the present time, 
when the siege of Paris is so fresh in the minds of every one, 
a description of the blockade of a French provincial town, 
sixty years ago, has almost a present interest. The account 
is clear and life-like, the character of the old Jew, Moses, is 
most excellently drawn, and there is too much truth about 
the narrative to doubt that the authors have been most atten- 
tive students of the social aspects of war. Life in a Jewish 
household is better described than we recollect seeing it else- 
where, and the work adds to the justly-earned fame of the 
writers. 

Madane Thérise. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. The 
genius of these novelists is shown no less in this novel than 
in their others. It is the story of a cantini¢re of the French 
army, wounded in conflict, and left behind for dead, but who, 
owing to the kind care of the village doctor, recovers, and 
marries him. 

Drawing Books for Schools and Beginners. Designed and 
Drawn by M. Hl. Holmes. Parts 1 to 4. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. These books afford a real aid to pupils 
beginning to learn drawing. Ordinarily the first book of 
such a series is too complicated, but these are graduated so 
nicely that they afford every possible aid. 

Light. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. The ability of Mr. Abbott to write for the young is so 
well known that a new book from his pen is simply a new 
book to purchase for the children at home. He succeeds as 
well jn explaining the properties of light as he has in writing 
the Franconia stories or any of those charming volumes with 
which he has delighted the young of America for the last 
thirty'years. Science need not be dull, as Professors Tyndal} 
and Huxley show, and, although Mr. Abbott is not a great 
scientist, he has such a knowledge of the state and progress 
of modern knowledge that when the phrases drop from his 
pen they convey a much clearer idea of the matter discoursed 
abeut than any ordinary student could obtain from an unaided 
examination of books commonly regarded as authorities of 
the first class. 


TOPICS 





OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE NORTH POLE. 
From the New York Times. 


And what has come of all this daring enterprise—this suf- 
fering and death? Governments have fitted out expeditions, 
nations have spent their wealth, hundreds of men have lost 
their lives; and what has the world to show for it? A few 
geographical names; a more complete map for schoolboys; 
some volumes of interesting records of experiences and ob- 
servations, very uncomfortable to go through, and of little 
practical use to mankind. And suppose some one, armed 
with all the appliances which the experience of his predeces- 
sors shows to be necessary, shall succeed in penetrating even 
to the “ boreal pole,” and shall explore with freezing blood 
and starting eyeballs all the wonders of that unknown realm 
—what will be the gain after all? The schoolboy’s map will 
be completed, and we may read more books of adventures in 
the frigid zone. But the Northwest Passage will be of no 
use, for we have nearer ways of coming at the wealth of the 
Indies than one which it required more than three centuries 
of persistent search to discover ; and the nations have learned 
since the days of Sebastian Cabot better ways of accumula- 
ting mches than by going off in search of undiscovered 
mines, or ravaging the possessions of savages untutored in 
the “arts of warfare.” What is to be done with the arctic 
regions when they have been fully explored, and divided oft 
into lots, labelled with the names of members of the Govern- 
ment? Railroad grants will hardly be sought for in that 
desolate region, and it will be difficult to induce emigrants to 
settle on the shores of Greenland. It will hardly be feasible 
to take even a Summer pleasure trip in a zone where mercury 
freezes in July and August, and no one will care for a rural 
residence where his nights will be cheered by the “ wolf's 
long howl from Oonalaska’s shore.” Without doubt, the 
whole region will remain, as it has ever been, fanciful 
enough, with its “auroral flashes,” its “Summer of long 


| fascination to hardy adventurers, but only to be read of in 
| comfortable homes which the sun never forsakes, by the mass 
| of the world’s population. The Northwest Passage will never 


| become a steamship route, any more than the desert of Sahara | 


| will be crossed by turnpikes; and there will be no possible 
| reason why we should go for a sail on the open Polar Sea 
while we have such a liberal expanse of pleasanter waters 
nearer home. 





FENCES. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 

Fences cost enough in cities, but that cost bears a small 
eager to the charges for them in the country at large. 
Vhen city people go into the country, they see little to ad- 
mire in the post and rail, the Virginia rail, the rough stone 
walls, or even in the white palings of the villages. Tney 
pronounce them all cheap, mean, inexpensive, and they won- 
der how farmers can put up with such shifts. The fence is 
an American institution and habit, and a costly one it is. LI- 
linois is said to have ten times the fencing of Germany, and 
Duchess County, New York, more than all France. nar- 
row path serves to divide farms in France, Germany, and 
Holland. As to the expenses, an Illinois agricultural report 
a few years ago said: “ The fences of the United States have 
cost more than the houses, cities included; more than the 
ships, boats, and vessels of every description which sail the 
ocean, lakes, and rivers; more than our manufactories of all 
kinds, with their machinery; more than any one class of 
property, aside from real estate, unless it may be the railroads 
of our country.” In South Carolina the improved land is 
estimated to be worth $20,000,000, and the fences have cost 
$16,000,000. The annual repair is a tenth of this. A recent 
calculation places the cost of fences in the United States at 
$1,300,000,000. Nicholas Biddle, thirty years ago, said the 
Pennsylvania fences had cost $100,000,000. In Ohio they 
are put at $115,000,000, and in New York at $144,000,000. 
These figures hardly warrant the rather exaggerated state- 
ment of the Iinois report above quoted, but they show that 
these brown and dingy division marks, overgrown with briars 
and thistles, are an enormous tax on the industry of the 
country, and all to keep stock from trespassing. Some of 
these days, under the careful tillage of the Old World, fences 
will disappear, and land boundaries will be marked with fruit 
and shade trees, or neat hedge rows, and the country will 

present a much improved appearance. 


JEROME PARK. 
From the New York World. 


The Pall Mail Gazette recently discoursed of the “ decline 
and fall off of the British turf.” Twenty years ago the name 
of the favorite for the Derby was known to every household 
in England; now perhaps not one in ten of the British house- 
holders knows the name of even the winning horse. Once 
all London went to Epsom and bet its thousands and its six- 
pences upon the races; now it is the thimble-rigger and the 
professional gambler who have taken the place of the mere 
pleasure-seeker upon the race-course. So many men have 
been ruined by the eccentricities of horses who ought to have 
won, but would come in second or third, that the turf has 
lost its reputation, and falling into the hands of swindlers and 
professional sporting men is apparently in a fair way to 
—_ the utter degradation into which prize-fighting has 

allen. 





While the turf decays in England it has suddenly become 
brilliant and fashionable in America. The establishment of 
Jerome Park at once gave it position and reputation. The 
park itself is beautiful and attractive, and apart from the 
race-course is a pleasant resort. The races are conducted by 
gentlemen of unblemished reputation, and there is no room 
for the fraudulent practices that have made betting on the 
Derby as dangerous as those “skin games” of faro, the sup- 
pression of which, as being cheap forms of vice, so greatly 
disturbed the 7ribvne. The spectacle presented by the park 
during the racing season is extremely brilliant. Fashion, in 
all its wealth of colors and splendor of dress, occupies the 
stands and the carriages, while juvenile poverty riots over 
jovial peanuts upon the grass. Though beauty bets its gloves 
and masculine fashion its dollars, with the delight which at- 
taches to a comparatively new pastime, still gambling is not, 
as in the case of the English races, the end and purpose of 
the gathering, but the races are made a ready means of at- 
tracting the fashionable world to a 1esert where display, flir- 
tation, and other serious business of socicty may have room 
for legitimate expansion. 

The success of Jerome Park is a matter upon which we 
may rightfully congratulate ourselves. Properly conducted 
the races will lead to the importation and breeding of the best 
class of horses and the infusion of better blood into the trot- 
ting stock. For long years to come the Jockey Club will 
doubtless have a flourishing existence, for the aristocracy of 
wealth which is rapidly growing up in our midst will find in 
the patronage of the turf an easy means of demonstrating its 
wealth and displaying its splendor. The brilliancy of the 
opening day next Saturday promises to be unequalled by any 
former season. 





THE MORSE STATUE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The inauguration of the Morse Statue on Saturday, in Cen- 
tral Park, is an event of extraordinary import. It is not cus- 
tomary to erect statues to living men, but never was there a 
man or an enterprise more worthy of such a commemoration 
as that proposed to be given to Prof. Morse and the telegraph. 
It is hardly twenty-tive years since the first faltering message 
was flashed across the wires and now communication is open 
with all the world. The lines of telegraphic cables under the 
sea connect all civilized lands, and reach out to the remotest 
points where business enterprise has established itself. On 


watched in awe and wonder but a few years ago. 


sesses the deepest significance. We do not wonder that the 


civilization has made progress. 


were all well enough. But the Chinese had both before we 





of iatellectual combination remains for our epoch. 





| sort. 








EQUESTRIANISM. 
From the Times. 


While hundreds of carriages fill the Park, and thousands 
of pedestrians explore the by-paths from the Terrace to the 
Pool, we regret to see that the bridle-paths are still compara- 
tively little frequented. We have enlarged before on the 
pleasure and healthfulness of riding, especially for so seden- 
tary a people as ours, and on the facilities offered at Central 
Park for this most delightful exercise. But although the taste 
for riding has undoubtedly increased of late years, it is yet 
fur from being so general, even among people of wealth and 
leisure, as it ought to be. Any one who doubts this state- 
ment can readily be convinced by visiting the Park in the 
afternoon or early morning, and observing how few are the 
equestrians in proportion to the people in carriages or on foot. 
Here and there one may meet a riding-master, leading out his 
awkward squad foran airing; or a solitary cavalier, usually 
an elderly gentleman, taking his “constitutional ;” or more 
rarely, 1 lady enjoying her solitary canter, followed by a 
groom. But, considering that this is a City of a million of 
inhabitants, the rarity of riders in our public places, still more 
the rarity of good riders, only serves to prove that the pas- 
time is not really popular. ¢ 

No means should be left untried to encourage an exercise 
at once so graceful and so invigorating. Undoubtedly, horse- 
manship is with us, at least with the clwellers in our cities, an 
acquired taste, whose cultivation implies the ae of 
many old prejudices and of much vis inertiw. Butin New York, 
it is well to remember there is ancther obstacle scarcely less 
formidable, which has much to do with the infrequency of 
equestrianism in our Park. That is the only ground within 
reasonable distance of the City where ladies can_ride at all, 
or where gentlemen care to ride. And even the Park is so far 
from a large proportion of City homes, and the approaches to 
it are so ill adapted for equestrianism, that many who would 
be glad to ride in the Park give up the notion from the difli- 
culty of getting there. On the slippery and treacherous pave- 
ments of many of our streets, even a practiced rider might 
hesitate to trust himself, and few ladies would venture to ride 
at all. Besides,a natural dislike to expose their real or 
imagined clumsiness to the eyes of a great City deters many 
tyros, who would feel quite at ease in the secluded lanes and 
bridle-paths of the Park. 





SUMMER GARDENS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


So large a proportion of the denizens of cities find no lei- 
sure for an escape to the country during the Summer, that it 
is a work of charity to provide them with breathing-places at 
home. Not of charity only, but also of profit. 1e enter- 
prising men who have leased or bought plots of ground for 
the purposes of Summer Gardens, find their account in the 
immediate and ample support they receive. Several such 
places are now open for the season in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and they are thronged, every pleasant evening, by stay- 
at-home people who have labored diligently at their avoca- 
tions during the day, and are thankful for a whiff of air and 
asip of some cooling beverage at night. Yet these places 
might be made much more attractive than they are. The 
English, the French, and even the Dutch, understand the 
whole art of making public gardens agreeable places of re- 
They provide good music for the ear, excellent edibles 
and potables for the palate, and comfortable surroundings 
for the body—all for reasonable prices. Our American gar- 
dens are capable of improvement in many respects, and Eu- 
ropean customs might be adopted with advantage. A solid 
timber reof and thick walls shut out the air, but a half-parti- 
tion and canvas coverings, such as are provided in one of the 
new gardens in Brooklyn, permit a free circulation and are 
comparatively inexpensive. It is much better to enclose a 
vacant lot and to adorn it with a merguce than to build a 
costly house and eall it a garden—which it is not. A profit- 
able field is open to a company which should undertake to 
dot New York and Brooklyn with convenient little outdoor 
resorts, made attractive by fountains, flowers and music, and 
unenvirened by stifling walls. 

ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
From the World. 

The detailed description of the composition and outfit of 
Captain Halls Arctic expedition leaves no doubt that it is 
prepared in the most careful and complete manner. Only 
the question recurs—prepared for what? The reporters are 
profuse in telling us about the means, but exceedingly reticent 
about the end. At present it appears to the unscientific 
dweller in temperate climes like an expedition fitted at great 
elaboration and expense to do nothing. Philanthropists will 
object to men being sent on voyages to the North Pole or the 
moons of Jupiter unless there is some probable good to 
counterbalance the sufferings which the persons so sent are 
certain to undergo. And tax-payers will decidedly decline to 
have persons so sent at the public expense. No man of old 
went a warfare at his own cost, but we have so far im- 
proved upon that state of things that no man need even go 
a wild goose chase at his own cost if he can get the official 
ear. If this expedition which the Government has equipped 
for Captain Hall is expected to accomplish any other thing 
except to swell the personal credit and renown of Captain 
Hall as an author and an adventurer, it behooves the Govern- 
ment tu let the people understand specifically what thing, or 
be convicted of wasting public money and endangering 
human lives. 





HOW IT MUST BE DONE. 
From The Star. 

There are still people in our city having wealth, leisure and 
kindly hearts withal, who, notwithstanding the opportunities 
for charity which are continually before their eyes, are asking 
for some benevolent work to do. We wish that such persons 


land, the lines measure scores of thousands of miles, and they | would take a drive or a walk out of the clean fashionable 
cover Europe and America like a net work. The absolute | localities in which they reside, out of the busy marts and tho- 
marvel of USt1 is the familiar everyday experience of the} rougifares of our city into the by-ways and alleys and ave- 
present, and children take no note of what philosophers | nues crowded only with the poor. They will find in these 

1 Prof | places work that will appal them with a sense of their indivi- 
Morse’s life and name has intimate connection with all this,) dual insufficiency to cope with the dragon of misery they see, 


and the ceremonial by which his fame is perpetuated pos- j and urge them not only to do the little they can themselves 


to overcome it, but all they can to induce others to take hold, 


whole telegraphic profession is alive to the importance of | and by organized effort bring decency and comfort to reign 
this event, and that they propose to themselves a grand holi-| where want and degradation now’ hold sway. 
day. They represent the greatest phenomenon not merely of | enough to do, and the way is easy enough found for those 
the Nineteenth Century, but of all the centuries in which} who are really willing to come in contact with poverty and 

Printing and gunpowder} wretchedness and sin in their most repulsive forms. 


There is 


One 
who would be a savior of his kind must not shrink from 


had either. To steam and the telegraph the “ organized intel-| either Lazarus or Rahab. There is not only a great amount 
lect” of China was never equal, and so the grandest triumph | of physical suffering and squalor to be relieved, but with it 


an immense amount of moral degradation. 
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LARGE ND SMALL CAPITALISTS. 


From the New York Shipping List 


The 7imes, in an article under this caption, takes the 
ground that a diffusion of wealth is of far greater benefit to 
the community than concentrated wealth ; or, in other words, 
a hundred thousand men, with tive hundred dollars each, are 
better for the nation than one man with fifty millions. “* The 
large capitalists are too powerful. They control legislation, 


tyrannize over the public, and help to corrupt the general | 


conscience.” The Times thinks that we have arrived at 
a period when wealth is likely to be more evenly distributed, 
and looks for a greater equalization of properties in all coun- 
tries in the future, through the influence of the laboring 
classes. 

Concentrated means has undoubtedly done much more to 
increase the wealth of the country during the last twenty- 
five years than diffused wealth could possibly have accom- 
plished. Great projects were to be carried on, improvements 
undertaken, all requiring vast sums of money. Here we 
have seen some of the advantages of vast individual wealth. 
Fifty years ago, when we had few or no millionaires. the 
stupendous operations of late years could not have been con- 
summated. Within the last half century our civilization has 
developed, on its physical side mainly, and although eduea- 
tion has enlarged its scope, its chief end has been to aid in 
money getting. Now that wealth has been accumulated, we 
see how it is to become an important part in directions 
other than physical or material. As our contemporary has 
intimated, there are signs that acquisitiveness will be less 
dominant in the future. The accumulations are so large, and 
the material and physical side so developed, that the practi- 
cal, esthetic and intellectual sides must be developed to have 
the whole well rounded and justly proportioned. Acquisi- 
tiveness on a vast scale has well nigh performed its function, 
and must give way to the higher. The past is the harbinger 
of the future, the promise of an unfolding, the propheey of 
a better state of things. Progress never leaps forward with 
a bound ; it comes by gradual evolution, rising from faculty 
to faculty, as fast as the world is prepared for the next step 
to be taken. This seems to be the philosophy of civilization, 
attested by history, consonant with reason and in harmony 
with natural law. j 


SYMPATHY WITH COMMUNISM. 


From the Journal of Commerce, 


The International Workingmen’s Union propose to hold a 
mass meeting in this city to sympathize with the Paris Com- 
munists. We hope they will. If there are men in America 
who share the ideas which the Paris eutthroats have been for 
months emblazoning with infamy, until they were snufted 
out by the French government amidst the enthusiastic plau- 
dits of civilization, it is well that such men should get up on 

latforms where they can be seen, and their faces rememberee. 

t is useful to glance over the photographs in the Rogues’ 
Gallery at Police Headquarters, and may be equally instrue- 
tive to see, once forall, the persons who would gravely attempt 
to justify the excesses of French communism. If such a 
meeting is seriously thought of, the real workingmen cf New 
York are not responsible for it. They have as little sympathy 
with communism as richer people. “Every temperate and in- 
dustrious man expects to save up, and does save up, some- 
thing, and to that extent is a capitalist, and invites the prac- 
tical application of those tine-spun book theories on socialism 
and communism, which mean, reduced to plain prose, the 
robbery of others’ accumulations. It is because about a thou- 
sand to one of the world’s workmen are conservatives on the 
subject of property, and are honest and sober, that these exe- 
crable doctrines find such short lodgment everywhere in 
Christendom. And the last place of all to attempt to plant 
them and bring them up to bear their poisonous fruit is in this 
country, where every man has room to move in, anda future. 
Tf in cramped up Europe communism is a detested failure, it 
has not a ghost of a chance anywhere in the broad United 
States ; and it is only men of foreign birth, unfamiliar with 
America and the ways of the native mind, who would think 
of preaching it up here. 

THE NEED OF NEW YORK. 
From the Evening Post. 


The citizens she has driven into exile are a large part of 
the real strength of the community. Among them are thou- 
sands of the most active, enterprising and useful, especially 
of the younger men of business. They are the citizens who 
are full of public spirit, zealous for honest government, ready 


to set their hands actively at work in social and political re- | 


form. They have built up villages and cities around New 
York which, for their age, are models of taste, progress and 
prosperity. The city cannot recall all these ; cannot, even if 
it were desirable, turn the tide of emigration backward; but 
it can avoid strengthening it further; it can retain and per- 
hans even increase the present proportion of its most active 
and progressive business men who choose to Jive within its 
bounds. 

When Harlem and Washington Heights are nearer to 
Chambers street than Elizabeth, Newark, Englewood or 
Flushing ; when every point in New York island is made 
more easily accessible from the centres of bnsiness than any 
point beyond Brooklyn or Jersey City, New York will take 
the lead of all its neighbors in rate of growth, as it did thirty 
years ago, when it seemed to have unlimited room for growth 
within its own bounds. It will again be the rule for men 
whose work is in the city to have their homes there too. 
The present city limits will be rapidly filled up with com- 
fortable dwellings, and their owners will not long be with- 
out a voice in the local government in which they have so 
much at stake. We regard the proposed city railway as the 
main security of New York against that system of absentee 
ownership which has so long been the curse of Ireland, and 
which has already injured the political character of our city. 


re. ¢ 
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AN IMPUDENT INSPECTOR. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Inspector Williams, whose duty it was to save the lives of 
the wretched miners in West Pittston, permitted them to die. 
They were choked to death because he lacked the courage to 
do that which the law required him to do. Yet this man 
again appears before the public, with unblushing front, to 
excuse himself for his misdeeds. Another card bearing his 
signature is put forth in correction of what he calls vile re- 
ports and slanders—these reports and slanders being the 
strong verdict against him which was given by the Coroner's 
Jury. He attempted to nullify the action of the jury by un- 
dertaking an investigation on his own account, and having 
failed ignominiously in that effort, was compelled to fly from 
the scene of the disaster in order to escape personal violence. 


THE ALBION. 


| From his retreat he now fulminates anathemas against the| 
| Superintendent of the mine, whom he secks to hold responsi- 
{ble for the murders committed. The plea is altogether in- 
|valid. The Mining Inspector had his own duty to perform. 
He had seen the men at work in a vitiated atmosphere ; he 
knew the risks they incurred ; he even went so far as to “ sug- 
| gest” to the mine-owners a compliance with the requirements 
jof the law—and there he stopped. Three days later, the | 
jmine caught fire; the sole exit was at once closed, and a} 
score of men died. There is no excuse for Inspector Wil-| 
jliams, and if there is law in Pennsylvania, the prosecuting | 
| attorney of his district ought to make him feel the full force | 
of the penalty of his crime. 


THE FRENCH INTERNAL WAR. 





From the Evening Post. 

| While it cannot be doubted, from the preparations for in-| 
cendiarism that had been made by the Comimunists, that they 
had detezmined trom the beginning to burn Paris when they 
could no longer hold it, the wide destruction of the public 
buildings was probably due to che fact that M. Thiers had left 
to the insurgents no means of escape. The Germans, acting | 
in concert with M. Thiers, shut them in on the northern and | 
eastern sides. The insurgents were to be caught in a trap,) 
driven to their holes, and so they were. But, like other sa- 
vage beasts thus placed at bay, the insurgents became despe- 
rate, and fell back upon their last extremity of indiscriminate | 
ruin. Had an opportunity been afforded them of escaping, | 
the flames they had lighted might have been extinguished. 
But they kept up the fight in the midst of the burning district | 
and the firemen could not get near enough to the blazing 
buildings to save them. Herein undoubtedly the Versailles 
government overreached itself and aggravated the disasters it 
sought to avert. 

As had been feared, the injury to the city has been almost 
incalculable, apart from the destruction of the great buildings. | 
The exterior of the Madeleine has been cruelly defaced. | 
The obelisk, the statues, the fountains in the Place de la Con 
corde have been grievously shattered. The Pantheon shows | 
many mutilations. The Boulevard Malesherbes is riddled | 
| from one end to the other by bullets and grapeshot. Lt will | 
require a“ Troisiéme Partie” of the “ Paris Guide” to enable 
us to learn what aud how great have been the devastations of 
the city. 
















GREAT BRITAIN. 


The correspondent of the Muvchester Guardian discusses 
the chances of the Count de Chambord : 





Another pretender, in the meantime, has come out with a 
jmanifesto. You have read that strange document of the 
/ Count de Chambord’s, and you must confess with me that if! 
| the present Government is not very strong of itself it has this | 
ladvantage at least, that his enemies are much weaker. still. 
| The Legitimists, to say the truth, never Yad a chance with 

us. They are numerous in the National Assembly, because 
| there are throughout the country many great landed proprie- 
|tors of this political persuasion, because many among them 
behaved well and bravely during the war, and because in the 
state into which the country was thrown at the time of the 
last elections it was natural that the rural populations should 
give their votes to old families and great landlords. But it 
would be a great mistake to conclude from this accidental 
success of the party that it has any root in this country, or at 
least that the popularity of a few noblemen has anything to 
do with a desire for the return of the Bourbons. On the con- 
trary, the mere mention of the wicien regime is to this day a 
bugbear with our peasantry; they cannot hear legitimacy 
mentioned without calling to mind everything that they fear 
and hate—priestly power, aristocratieal distinctions, a change 
in the tenure of the land, and the division ef property. And 
it must be confessed that the Chambord manifesto was not 
calculated to dispel these fears. It took every one by surprise. 
The most devoted adherents were dismayed. It might be an | 
act of faith, a high-minded expression of personal opinion ; | 
but, as a political step, it bordered on madness. The promi- 
ses it contained about constitutional government were as 
vague as the declarations in favor of the Catholic religion, a 
State Church, and an intervention on behalf of the Pope were 
explicit. Indeed, the manifesto is remarkable for nothing so | 
{much as its religious character ; it sounds as if it had been 
| written by a priest. Strange that a pretender to the throne 
}of France should have so mistaken the temper of the nation 
{he addressed ! Sut the Count de Chambord left) France 
when ten years old, and he has lived now forty years out of | 
it. To all purposes he is a stranger. 





| The overthrow of Paris is alluded to by the Doily Tele- 
graph in these terms : 

What a spectacle does Paris, *‘ the capital of civilization,” 
at this moment present to the eyes of the shocked and won- 
dering world! The palaces of her monarchs, the lordly 
buildings in which the great realm of France was ruled and 
administered, sheeted in inextinguishable flame; the noble 
galleries to which the world of art and culture flocked with 
joy, trembling on the brink of irremediable ruin; her clear 
bright air heavy with the fumes and murky with the smoke 
of the incendiaries’ pestiferous auxiliary: her wayward child- 
ren, mad with liquor or with desperation, rushing wildly 
about in search of fresh sacrifices to their recklessvengeauce. 
And through the raging suicidal frenzy the deadly passion of 
murder steadfastly does its work; Frenchmen slaughter 
Frenchmen amid the monuments of France's glory; from strect 
to street, from Boulevard to Boulevard, rings the sharp musket 
shot, grates the croaking mitrailleuse, resounds the hoarse 
shoutof the victor. “ On [orror’s head horrors accumulate.” 

We have sometimes fancied that there was a frightful fas- 
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fow days, not on the immediate actors only, but on all who 
were aiding in those deeds of horror. 
The (ines declares : 





M. Thiers may well exhaust his language of indignation in 
denouncing this atrocity before the National Assembly. It is 
indeed an odious act, one unparalleled in history,” committed 
by “ wicked wretches as the crowning act of their despair.” 
These are no exaggerated terms. No Goths, Vandals, of ene 
ever committed against civilization an equally atrocious crime. 
It may be doubted if they ever wreaked an equally sweeping 
destruction; but they certainly never incurred an equal guilt. 
Not only is this barbarous ruin wroughton France by French- 
men, on Paris by Parisians, but it is wrought without a 
shadow of provocation; its blackness is unrelieved even by 
the necessities of civil war; it is an act of deliberate and de- 
moniacal malice. It is clear the conflagration was deliberately 
planned, as a mere act of revenge, when the Communists saw 
their cause was ruined. The buildings were fired by petro- 

ewn, and it is easy to understand how furiously such struc- 
tures, filled with old woodwork, would burn when this terri- 
ble inflammatory agent had been applied to them. ‘The Com- 
munists had threatened from the first that if foreed to sur- 
render Paris they would surrender it in ruins, and they have 
fulfilled their infamous threat. The spirit is nothing less than 
devilish which would thus consign a city to conflagration, and 
a population to slaughter and ruin, in revenge for a party de- 
feat. We had hoped, even after the senseless destruction of 
the Vendome Column, that the Red Republicans of 1871 
would set an example of comparative moderation to French 
Revolutionists. But they have revealed a spirit too inhuman 
to have been credited beforehand, and by their last act they 
will be “ damned to everlasting fame.” We wish we could 





| subscribe to M. Thiers’s assertion, that “no one could have 


prevented the crime of these wicked wretches.” No one, it 
is very probable, could have interfered in these last moments 
to prevent the consummation, and it may be well believed 
the generals and troops have done their utmost to avert dis- 
esters they must have feared; but. could no one have saved 
Paris from falling into such hands? Could not firmness and 
foresight, supported, as they would have been, by regular 
troops, have retained the capital from the first in the hands 
of the National Government ? 

The Daily News observes that— 

If the Commune can retain its hold over the insurgents to 
the last moment, it is probable that no wild acts of destruc- 
tion will occur. Bloodshed there will certainly be, and that 
most likely to a very terrible extent; but the Commune—at 
least, if it continues to act in the spirit which has governed 
its recent conduct—will not authorize any revengetul effort 
to destroy that which it cannot keep. The Commune is 
about to lose Paris. The Versailles generals cannot afford to 
linger within the walls as they lingered without them; and, 
unless the leaders of the insurgents suddenly betray a desire 
for capitulation, which they havefhitherto scouted, Paris will 
be handed over to the worst horrors of civil war. It is some 
consolation to think that, if the men who have been recently 
busy in devising social reforms continue in power to the end, 
they are not likely to countenance any attempt to ravage the 
city rather than surrender it. 

On the subject of Land Tenure, the Saturday Review re- 
marks : 


It may be in self-sacrificing patriotism, or it may be from 
thoughtlessness and love of notoriety, that cadets of great 
landed families play, like Gray’s little victims, regardless of 
the doom which they evoke, on the margin of the revolu- 
tionary abys . But for the aristocratic institutions which they 
denounce, Mr. Auberon Herbert and’ Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
would be earning in some laborious occupation the right of 
being hereafter heard on questions of government and poli- 
tics. Their claim to profit by the advantages of birth can- 
not be disputed; but assuredly between the enjoyment of 
social position and the cultivation of rabble popularity, they 
are making the best of both worlds. Tf they reflect on the 
consequences of their doctrine they can searcely fail to see 
that they are promoting to the utmost of their ability uni- 
versal confiscation. The sincere but vacillating moderation 
of their leader wouid be utterly disregarded in practice if the 
realization of his projects became practicable. It would be 
as easy for the State or the multitude to scize the whole of 
the land as to deprive its owners of the portion of its value 
which might be more or Jess arbitrarily attributed to the 
growth of population. When the land) was transferred, it 
would be argued with unanswerable f sree that capitalists and 
fundholders ought not to be permitted to live in luxury in 
virtue of tithes which had been in a similar case regarded as 
altovether worthless. The Paris revolutionists look rather 
to the abolition of eapital than to the acquisition of land, for 
the simple reason that the small freeholds of France are held 
ina grasp which it would be difficult and dangerous to loose, 
The English possessors of the land have, unluckily fort hem- 
selves, only a small minority of necks to sever. For man 
reasons it would be desirable to increase the number of small 
pr prictors, but the object can only be obtained by the adop- 
tion of the French law of suecession. The removal of ob- 
stacles to the alienation of land would be highly advanta- 
v ous to the owners, and perhaps it might render purchasers 
more numerous; but the question relating to settlements and 
entail have little to do with the projects of Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Bradlaugh. 








And the Manchester Guardian says : 


Grant that large estates and large farms are superseding 
small ones ina manner which mars the beauty of the social 
landscape by increasing the apparent. diversity between the 
poor and the rich. Ts not this also the case with regard to 
manufactures, to trading establishments, and almost every 
branch of industry? Whether the change everywhere ob- 


cination in the thought of what transpired within the Cup-| servable is of advantage to the general sum of human hap- 
tain during the few—the mercifully few—moments that! piness may conceivably be debated. It is, we believe, the in- 
passed between the time When she became hermetically evitable consequence of the growing part played in all com- 
sealed by the waters on whieh she turned deck downward, | mereial and industrial pursuits by capital, and by skill, which 
and the a when the last of those 500 noble British sea-| resembles capital in the impossibility - 4 being Res ges “dl 
men rendered up his spirit. . . . . No more utter or) nearly equally, diffused. Further, the classes which might 
fearful bouleversement of all things stable and trusted—no! seem‘at first sight to be injuriously aflected by these changes 
— — _ bewildering ruin—iell on our fated war-) accommodate their views very poy be we por to ere 
ship than has fallen on Paris to-day. But the wreek of the) without repining. People who tind that sma urms anc 
city is all the more deplorable, that it is, so to speak, inflicted’) small workshops would have no chance against Jnore power- 
by her own mutinous and desperate crew. Unlike the ship,} ful competitors prefer other investinents for their money ; or, 
the city survives, and, to outward appearance, at least, the! if they are not satisfied without asmall patch of land or 
ravages of the present storm can yet be made good. Only, | business of their own, go to some other country where the 
if she is ever to ride safely on the ywaters of the future—to! value of individual industry bears a greater relative propor- 
be tranquil either for France or for the world—it must be in, tion to the power of capital than it does here. Looking at 
wiser and safer hands; and one way to secure such a result! the matter without prejudice or passion, no consideration 
is plain. Whatever M. Thiers has promised in regard to the) ought to be paramount to that of making the land available 
punishment of evildoers, he must fulfil; and he must heavily in the highest degree for the production of food and the em- 
visit the responsibility for the enormous crimes of the last ployment of industry, Mr. Mill says admirably that honest 
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men can have no other legitimate object than the service of 
the interest we all have in the proper _ piication of the gifts 
of nature to the wants of the human rave. But if the culti- 
vation of the ground by large capitalists is, as we conceive 
to be shown, conducive to that end, it is worse than useless 
to regret the gradual disappearance of small holdings. 


The attack which has been made by Mr. Disraeli on the 
financial policy of the government, is thus spoken of by the 
Times : 


It was so ineffective for its ostensible purpose that his 
hearers asked themselves with what real object it was made. 
He occupied an hour and something more in the — of 
his speech, the discussion which followed lasted nearly three 
hours longer, and the debate in Committee on the Army Re- 
gulation Bill was proportionately hindered. Could this be 
the motive of an oration at once torpid and turgid? Itseems 
just possible that it was. Yesterday was the last Government 
night of this week, and the week that follows will be broken 
by events which commonly distract the attention of many 
members. We may suspect that he is paving the way for one 
of those brilliant sp2eches at the end of the session on the 
barrenness of its results which he was wont to deliver twenty 
years , in imitation of the trenchant criticisms in the same 
vein which Lord Lyndhurst at a still earlier period launched 
against the Melbourne Ministry. Yesterday's attack seems a 
feint to cover a more serious assault hereafter. 


The Standard holds that Mr. Disraeli’s attack against the 
financial schemes of the Government was so sound and just 
that the Minister impugned scarcely attempted to deal with 
the main body of the charges preferred against him, and con- 
tented himself with replying to certain incidental sarcasms to 
which he chanced to have some sort of answer. Never be- 
fore was such an attack made against a Ministry and so feebly | 
repelled. There was, indeed, no possibility of reply. For 
the bitterness of the speech consisted exclusively in its truth ; 
the sarcasm was furnished by the conduct of the Ministers 
themselves. Mr. Disraeli threw out no taunt, employed no 
invective, uttered no censure of hisown. The sarcasm, the 
invective, the sting of the speech, were supplied by a simple 
and undorned history of the course pursued by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer during the last month. “ Mr. Lowe 
struggled,” as Sir G. Jenkinson last night reminded the House, 
“to make the increase of the income tax as light as possible ;” 
his struggle has proved in vain; and a precedent has been set 
for which Chancellors of the Exchequer will quote his autho- 
rity, but which, in fact, no man can regard with less approval 
and more — than does, we believe, the right hon. gentle 
man himself. 

On University tests, the Pall Mall Gazette says: 

The controversy over the admission of Dissenters, which, 
as Mr. Gladstone observed, has now lasted for forty years, 
shows symptoms of reaching a conclusion, or, at least, a tem- 
yoy suspension. All things considered, we may say that 

liament has shown a very fair amount of expedition. A 
single generation of talk has conducted us from the begin- 
ning to the end of a controversy of some importance. If we 
proceed at a similar rate in other questions, men now living 
May see the army question satisfactorily settled, and some 
eres made in regulating the traffic in — liquors. 

e are, of course, aware, that there are still some questions 

behind, and especially the complicated question of clerical 
fellowships. e hope, however, that Parliament will hand 
over to a commission the task of dealing with the internal 
organization of the universities, with which the question of 
clerical fellowships is inextricably bound up. Indeed, the 
colleges, if so disposed, may settle this ticular matter for 
themselves, as the amendment of the Lords rendering the 
interference of Parliament necessary in such cases was for- 
tunately rejected. We may therefore fairly hope that this 
vexatious controversy is on the point of disappearing alto- 
gether from parliamen debates. It has run down to the 
very dregs, and we have me so tired of hearing and ans- 
wering the familiar old arguments that we cannot but rejoice 
at the consummation. Even Mr. Walpole and Mr. Hardy 
must be glad to be relieved from the task of defending the 
indefensible, and will perhaps feel that the long-expected 
plunge is after all not so very terrible when it actually hap- 
pens. When they next visit their constituents they will dis- 
cover that all the Universities may ay some tincture 
of Christianity, even though the tests be lost. The breaking 
down of the barriers will not, we suspect, be followed by any 
very terrible catastrophe. 


———— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Numerous arrests are still made in Paris. A preliminary 
investigation is made at the Theatre du Chatelet, and the 
prisoners are then sent to Cherbourg, where ten courts-mar- 
tial have been instituted for their trial. Effective measures 
for the defence of the city are on foot. The gendarmes are 
to be increased to a force of 6,000 men, and a Republican 
guard of 12,000 is also to be formed. It is proposed to con- 
struct forts within the walls to prevent a renewal of the in- 
surrection. The barricades in the st-eets have all been re- 
moved, and traffic is rapidly reviving. The railroad lines 
from Havre and Versailles have resumed operations. An 
order has been issued for the reinstatement of school teach- 
ers. The newspapers 7'ricolor and Politique have been sup- 

ressed. The Prussians have evacuated Audelys and the 

partment of the Eure. Gen. Schenck, Earl de Grey, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and Lord Tenterden arrived at Liver- 

1 on the 3d inst. Gen. Schenck was welcomed by the 
Rauber of Commerce. Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, 
is expected to arrive at Southampton, England, on the 18th 
inst. The royal mail steamer Elbe, from Southampton 
for Aspinwall, has been forced to return to port in a disabled 
condition. Father Hyacinthe, in a recent letter, advises 
the union of the Latin races against the Germans and Sclaves, 
and attributes the acts of the Commune to irreligion, the re- 
sult of neglect on the part of the Empire and the Church to 
educate the ple—the former through its devotion to 
Cesarism, and the latter from preoccupation with dogmatic 
questions. The gates of Paris are closed at 9 o'clock at 
bight, and cavalry patrol the streets till morning. The ar- 
rivals of foreigners are daily increasing. The uncaptured 
Communists who bore arms are estimated at 50,000, and the 

lice are in constant danger of violence at their hands. M. 
Goomest, a prominent member of the Commune, has been 
arrested, and minute search is constantly made for M. Pyat. 
Executions continue at Versailles. The Commission to re- 
organize the army has decided in favor of all Frenchmen 
being compelled to serve. On the Sth M. Thiers arose in 
the Assembly, and asked a en meagan of the debate on 
the eligibility of the Crleans Princes, as it was impossible for 
the committee on the subject to come to an agreement so 
early, and as he was not well himself. The committee, he 























tration of the Government of Defense, and M. Thiers’ Gov- 


are anxious that all disquieting topics of debate should be 
deferred until the indemnity is paid and the Germans are out 
of the country Belleville, La Villette, and Montrouge 
are patrolled day and night. The Mobilized Guards are being 
replaced by French soldiers returning from Germany. The 
telegraph lines in France will be working again by Saturday. 
——Victor Hugo has addressed a letter of thanks to the five de- 
puties of the Belgian Chamber who voted against the harsh 
measures of expulsion against him.——Earl de Grey and Ripon 
appeared in his seat in the House of Lords on Tuesday. He 
was warmly congratulated on the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Washington. Mr. Gladstone said on Tuesday in the House 
of Commons, the existing laws were ample to enable the 
Government to fulfill the conditions of the treaty. M. 
Thiers me upon the Committee of the Assembly on Tues- 
| that the Orleans Princes should not be permitted to hold 
office before two years, and that if they engaged in any in- 
trigue to reach the throne, they should be expelled from 
France. These conditions, however, he no longer insists on. 
Ex-Imperial officials, it is said, will be candidates to fill the 
vacancies in the Assembly. The bill to re-erect the Column 
of Vendome has been withdrawn. M. Guizot advocates the 
admission of the Orleans Princes to seats in the Assembly, 
and a vote of the nation on the form of government. The 
appointments of M. Lambrecht, Minister of the Interior ; M. 
Lefranc, Minister of Agriculture; Gen. Cissy, Minister of 
War; Leon Sar, Prefect of the Seine, and Gen. Leflo, Am- 








;bassador to St. Petersburg, were officially announced on 


Tuesday. Postal service is restored in Paris. Twenty thou- 
sand Communist prisoners will be transported to New Cale- 
donia. The trials at Versailles are postponed in consequence 
of the discovery ot documents which make new indictments 
necessary. Schumacker, the murderer of Generals Lecomte 
and Clement-Thomas has been arrested. A solemn high mass 
was celebrated in Rome on Tuesday in honor of the priests 
killed by the Communists. Commercial relations between 
France and Germany are now on the same footing as before 
the war. The ene of Lords has passed the bill author- 
izing Canada to organize Territorial Governments in the 
Northwest. According to La Vértté, a compromise has 
been effected in the Assembly in relation to the Orleans 
Princes, by which the decree of exile shall be repealed and 
their election as deputies declared valid, but the Princes are 
not to take their seats nor are they to engage in intrigues to 
reach the throne. M. Thiers has assented to this scheme. 
Paris has suffered, by the fighting and conflagrations, a loss 
amounting to about 800,000,000 of francs. The Council of 
Hygiene declare there is no epidemic in the city, nor is there 
danger of any. The Figaro suggests the re-opening of the 
gaming houses and lotteries to attract strangers to the city, 
and favors the abolition of the passport system. The muni- 
cipal elections at Marseilles and Tarascon have been declared 
void. The disturbances at Lyons are denied. All the pieces 
of the Column of Vendome ee been found, and the monu- 
ment will be exactly restored. M. Louis Blanc has written a 
letter to the Figaro denouncing the Commune. Lullier, ‘the 
Communist leader, has been arrested. It is said that M. Jules 
Ferry will be appointed Minister to Washington. M. Picard 
has been appointed Governor of the Bank of France. M. 
Rotunde has been appointed Procureur-General. Twenty- 
five women were killed and fifty injured by a railway acci- 
dént near Paris on Wednesday. The funeral of the late 
Archbishop of Paris took place on Wednesday, from the 
Church of Notre Dame. The Italian Foreign Office agrees 
to give up fugitive insurgents taken in Italian territory to 
the French authorities. The German navigator, Jean 
Georges Kohl, died on Tuesday in Bremen, aged sixty-four 
ears. The German Parliament will close about the 15th, 











Von Moltke has been on a visit to Strasbourg. The Cross 
Gazette confirms the report that France will send a Chargé qd’ 
Affairs to Berlin. The Spanish Finance Minister has de- 
termined to make his Budget a Cabinet question, and thus 
forced the Committee of the Cortes to reject a proposition to 
tpone. Signor Divechi, formerly Italian Minister to 
ienna, is now in Egypt for the purpose of establishing an 
Italian Colony. Another conflagration broke out in 
Constantinople on the 7th inst., from four distinct points, 
zsiving rise to suspicion of incendiarism. Two hundred 
ouses were in flames at one time, but the wind being light 
hopes were entertained that the extent of the fire would not 
be much greater. The St. Petersburg Journal Official relates 
the presentation of the insignia of the Order of Osmanli to 
the Czar by the Turkish representative. The expressions of 
statesmen and the Press on this subject indicate a good feel- 
ing between the Czar and the Sublime Porte. ‘The Czar 
arrived in Berlin on Thursday, and was met at the railway 
station by the Emperor William, and escorted to the palace 
of the Imperial Guard. -The Russian campaign against 
Khiva nas been successfully terminated. he Marquis 
of Gallifet was assassinated in Paris on Thursday by the 
widow of a Communist who was shot by his orders. In the 
French National Assembly on Thursday, a motion to prolong 
M. Thiers’ term of office was postponed until after the sup- 
| aapevae J elections. M. Thiers favors the Isepublic as the 
uture ee of the country. It is rumored that the 
Count de Chambord has arrived at Boulogne. . It is reported 
that Gen. Rossel and M. Courtet, of the Commune, has been 
unearthed in Paris. The court-martial fcr the trial of in- 
surgents has not yet convened. The Official Journal ascribes 
the insurrection to the congregation by Napoleon of 300,000 
workmen in Paris. Jules Mires, the celebrated French banker, 
is dead. The weather throughout England is fair, but 
unfavorable to the crops. In the House of Commons an in- 
cidental division on the purchase clause of the Army bill 
showed a majority of 177 votes for abolishing the system. 


———> 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


“ The Man o’ Airlie” was performed for the first time at 
Booth’s Theatre on Monday last, and was witnessed by a 
large and fashionable audience. 1t proved a decided success. 
We had not for a long time seen on the stage of any theatre 
a new tragedy which did not depend for its eftect upon the 
audience upon some meretricious trick or some artifice be- 
yond the range of true art. The appetite of the lover of the 
drama has been stimulated by surprises, by abductions, by 
traps and snares, and a successful play of the serious cast 
which should rely upon none of these accessories is for the 
last twenty years new to frequenters of dramatic halls. Tra- 





























gedy has ceased to be a success, Even under the playing of 


said, favored a simultancous decision on the verification of | Rachel and Ristori houses were not large, and Barney Wil- 
the election and abrogation of the decree of the exile. The |liams will attract three spectators in a year for one who will 
debate was postponed. The committee charged with the!see Booth. Mr. Davenport, whose performances are always 
matter reported in favor of an investigation into the adminis- | satisfactory, and who, in some tragic parts, is unsurpassed, is 


more popular in many comic roles than he is as Iago or Sir 


ernment. The Deputies from sections occupied by Germans | Giles Overreach. The taste for noble acting has been lost, 


| partly owing to the viciousness of the plays now on the 
|stage, but probably more due to the inability of writers to 
‘construct a drama that is at the same time pure and affect- 
ing. In the “ Mano’ Airlie” we recognize the success of the 
author in describing human nature, and with the simple 
and easy language of common life there is an absorbing in- 
terest felt and a healthful sentiment to be noticed worthy of 
all commendation. The course of the story reminds us of 
a novel by George Eliot. The surprises are not startling, and 
the humor natural, while the whole work breathes a fresh- 
ness as of the hills where the hero, James Harebell, was 
born. This part is acted by Mr. Lawrence Barrett with the 
natural and unaflected grace that belongs to it. Deceived by 
a false friend, who has imposed upon him by a tale of woe, 
he is sold out, his wife dies, and his reason leaves him. Yet 
throughout these sorrows he is — of all respect. His 
misfortunes have been caused by his kindness of heart, and 
there is no hand in the house, had the trials been real, which 
would not have been extended to help him so far as it could. 
The other characters of the drama are in striking contrast 
to that of the British nobleman as illustrated in Dundreary 
or Lord Plateglass. They are drawn by one who recognizes 
the truth that all men are alike in time of affliction, and th at 
the barriers of rank become speedily thrown down under 
his presence of sorrow. The characters other than that of 
the poet are not strong, as the interest centres in him. The 
false friend, George Brandon, is played by Mr. J. J. Hewson; 
his rival for the hand of the heroine, Sir Gerald Hope, is Mr. 
W. E. Sheridan. Lord Steelman is Mr. D. C. Anderson, and 
Kate Steelman is Miss Teresa Selden. Saunders, an attached 
servant, is delineated by Mr. A. Glassford in excellent style, 
and the wife of the unhappy song-writer is acted by Miss 
Ellen Livingston ina pleasing manner. Take it for all in 
all, the play was well produced, and if it does not win the 
approbation of the public the fault will rest with that public, 
and not with it. The first night's performance was attended 
by the Caledonian Club, whose piper made the air sou nd with 
the melodies of old Scotland. 

At Wallack’s Theatre the attraction still is “ Rosedale,” 
and it may be said to be the most successful play brought out 
there this season. 

At the Olympic Lucille Western has been giving her pow- 
— impersonation of the two great characters in “ East 

ynne. 

At Niblo’s Mr. Chanfrau still continues to please his 
audience with “ Kit,” and at the Fifth Avenue, Mr. Mathews’s 
engagement having expired, a new drama by Wilkie Collins 
and Augustin Daly, “ No Name,” has been produced. The 
season at the theatres is nearly over, and quiet reigns in the 
dramatic world 

——____—_. 


SPORTING. 


THE DERBY DAY. 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, the ‘‘ Derby Day” is 
a national holiday. The crowds of people who visited the 
Downs on Wednesday went for the sake of a ** day's outing,” 
regardless of the interest attached to the great three-year-old 
race. They cared not what won, nor did they care to visit 
the saddling paddock. The weather was gloriously fine, but 
as I write for sportsmen, and not for cockneys, I will spare my 
readers the infliction of reading a lot of well-written ‘* bosh” 
about the road, the rail, the dust, and the heat. This is an- 
nually done by men who do not visit Epsom, and the same 
description as near as possible is reproduced every year. M 
task will be with the actual race and its immediate surround- 


yut the members will attend the triumphal entry on the 18th. | "88 


ngs : 

The Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h ft., for three-year- 
olds; colts 8st. 10lb.; fillies 8st. 5lb.; the second received 
300 sovs., and the third 150 sovs., out of the stakes. One mile 
and a half. on the New Course. 209 subs. Nett value of the 
stakes, £5,150. 

Baron Rothechild’s ch ¢ Favonius, by Parmesan—Zephyr, 
1. 


ninieneirkeckhbebeecsan eee. 
Mr. Merry’s bc King of the Forest, by Scottish Chief— 
ie si hae ater aids Vai owen tk aint Cateka .J. Snowden ¢ 
Mr. Cartwright’s ch c Albert Victor, by Marsyas—Princess 
et eicedtthtn wis accketesedninasensconves Custance t¢ 


The following also ran : 

Mr. W. Graham's bl c Digby Grand; Capt. G. F. Day's b c 
The Count; Mr. T. Lombard’s be Ravenshoe; Mr. John- 
stone’s br c Bothwell; Mr. Johnstone’s b c Columbus ; Mr. 
Savile’s b c Ripponden; Mr. R. B. Naylor's b f Noblesse; Mr. 
H. Chaplin’s b f The Pearl; Mr. H. Jenning’s b f Eneide; 
Mr. Lancelot’s ch ¢ Grand Coup; M. Lancelot’s br ¢ Hype- 
rion; Mr. H. Delamarre’s br c Mr. Feeder; Mr. Beverley’s b c 
Blenheim ; Mr. Bowes's b ¢ Field Marshal. 

The betting at starting was 2 to 1 against Bothwell, 4 to 1 
Albert Victor, 8 to 1 The Pearl, 9 to 1 Favonius, 12 to 1 King 
of the Forest, 14 to 1 Grand Coup, 25 to 1 Ravenshoe, 30 to 1 
Noblesse, 30 to 1 Digby Grand, 30 to 1 The Count, 50 to 1 
Ripponden, 100 to 1 Field Marshal, 100 to 1 Mr. Feeder, 200 
to 1 Hyperion, 200 to 1 Blenheim, 200 to 1 Eneide, and 500 to 
1 against Columbus. On reaching the starting post Albert 
Victor aud Rippouden were very fractious, while the Pearl, 
Noblesse, and Hyperion broke away four or five times. After 
being kept at the post forabout twenty minutes, owing to the 
causes just referred to, the lot were dispatched on fair terms. 
The pace for the first 300 yards was miserably slow. On pass- 
ing the three-quarters-of-a-mile post the Pearl was beaten, and 
Grand Coup, Hyperion, and Columbus retired, the first-named 

ulling up lame. After passing round Tattenham Corner, 

venshoe was beaten. Digby Grand and Ripponden led to 
the distance, and the last-named was done with shortly after- 
wards. Bothwell came along full of running, when odds were 
instantaneously laid on him, but he stopped suddenly just be. 
fore reaching the centre of the grand stand. The Zephyr colt, 
now called Favonius, then went te the front, and drawing 
away in the last fifty yards, won easily by a length and a haif. 
Opposite the stand it looked any odds on King of the Forest 
defeating Albert Victor, but the latter struggled on with great 
gameness and succeeded in making a dead-heat of it for second 
place with Mr. Merry’s horse. Digby Grand was beaten a head 
only from the dead-heaters, and Ravenshoe, who came a beaten 
horse for more than half a mile, fairly disposed of Bothwell 
and finished fifth; Bothwell was sixth, not far in advance of 
Ripponden (seventh) and the remainder all passed the post in 
straggling order. The race wasrun in 2 minutes and 50 
seconds 

Favonius, winner of the ninety-second Derby, isa son of Mr. 
Saviles Parmesan, from Zephyr, who was third for both the 





Oaks and Ascot Gold Cup in 1865, and grandson of Mentmore 
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Lass, who won the One Thousand in 1853, and dam of Han- | is offered in the Belmont Stakes. Nellie Gray has been backed 
nah, winner of the Oaks. The above-named animals were|in a spirited manner, but we believe she will be beaten by 
bred and owned by their present owner, Baron Rothschild. | Mary Clark, the latter being by no means out of the race. 
King Tom, Zephyr's sire, finished second for the Derby with | Tubman looks dangerous, but we do not know, as yet, that he 
an enlarged fetlock in 1854, but for which drawback it is gene- | can go the distance. 


| Prince Bismarck as a slight token of his gratitude. The es- 
tate pays 120,000 thalers annual rent, about £18,000 a year. 

The patent giving the dignity of Baroness Burdett Coutts 

secures the succession to the heirs male of the present baron- 








rally believed he would have won. The owner of Favonius is 
not the member for the City of London, as erroneously sup- 
posed, but the member for Hythe, in Kent. He is a straight- 
forward sportsman, and can see quite as far as the ‘cutest of 
bookmakers. The Baron invariably backs his horses for £1 
eaca, but on this occasion his commission agent will have to 
receive at Tattersall’s on Tuesday about £5,000 in bets won 
over the Derby. ‘This and the stake will make over £10,000, 
and which I hope will do the poor fellow good, and enable him 
to increase his income so that himself and family may not be- 
come chargeable to the parish. The worthy Baron, I need 
scarcely state, is extremely popular with the racing public, for 
the simple reason that he always runs his horses to win, and I 
hope he will long live to do so. The Zephyr colt (Favonius) 
is not in the St. Leger. 

I daresay that most of my readers will r ber Par = 
the sire of Favonius, as he won the Metropolitan Stakes by 
about a dozen lengths in 1861. He was rather on the small 
scale, but he was a beautiful-shaped colt, and full of Sweet- 
meat’s quality. Parmesan’s stock, Cremorne, also distin- 
guished itself in the Woodcote Stakes on the Tuesday by win- 
— easily from Landmark and seven others.—Land and 

‘ater. 








THE JEROME PARK RACES, 


The Spring Meeting commences to-day at Jerome Park, and 
there is every probability of its being of a most brilliant 
character, both as regards the racing and the attendance. 
The following is the programme: 


FIRST DAY—Sarvurpay, June 10, 


First Racr.—The Fordham Stakes, a handicap sweepstakes, 
$50 each, p.p.; allages; $10 if declared; $500 added; $200 
out of the stakes to second horse ; one mile and a quarter ; 
30 entries, 

Szconp Racz —The Belmont Stakes, for three-year-olds, 
$100 entrance, h.f. ; $1,500 added; $300 out of the stakes to 
second horse; one mile and five furlongs; 76 entries. 

Turzp Racs.—Premium $800, for all ages; two miles; en- 
trance money to second horse. 

Fourts Racre.—Steeplechase, for all ages; welter weights ; 
premium $800; entrance money to second horse; about two 
and a quarter miles. 


SECOND DAY—Tuespay, June 13. 


First Race.—The Westchester Cup, value $1,500 ; a sweep- 
stakes for all ages, $50 entrance, p.p. ; second horse $200 out 
of stakes; two and a quarter miles; 12 entries. 

Seconp Race —Selling Sweepstakes, all ages, $25 entrance, 
p.p. ; $500 added ; horses to be sold for $1,100, appropriate 
weights ; $700, allowed 7 Ibs. ; #500, 12lbs. ; one mile and a 
quarter ; winner to be sold at auction. To close at course at 
4 o'clock the day previous, 

Tuairp Race.—Premium $800, for all ages; to carry 100lbs. 
without regard to sex; entrance-money to second horse; one 
mile and three-quarters. 

Fourth Racre.—Selling Sweepstakes, for three-year-olds ; 
$20 each, p.p.; $400 added. Horses to be sold tor $1,200, 
appropriate weights ; $800, allowed 7lbs. ; $500, 12lbs, ;, one 
mile and an eighth; the winner to be sold at auction. To 
close at course at 4 p.m., the day previous. 

Firta Race.—Hurdle Handicap, for all ages; premium 
$500; entrance-money to second horse; one mile and three- 
quarters, over six hurdles. To close at 4 p.m., June 10; 
weights to appear on morning of 12th; declarations same day, 
by 4 o'clock P.M., at course. 


THIRD DAY—Tuorspay, June 15. 


First Race.—Premium $700, for all ages ; entrance-money 
to second horse ; mile heats. 

Srconp Race.—The Jockey Club Handicap; a handicap 
sweepstakes, for all ages; $100 entrance, h.f.; $20 if de- 
elared ; $1,000 added, of which $200 to second horse; two 
miles ; 22 entries. 

Turrp Race.—The Ladies’ Stakes; a sweepstakes for fillies 
three-year-old; $100 entrance, h.f. ; $1,000 added ; $300 out 
of stakes to second filly ; one mile and five furlongs; 50 nomi- 
nations. 

Fourtn Racr.—Selling Sweepstakes, all ages; $30 each, 
p-p.; $600 added; horses to be sold for $1,500, appropriate 
weights ; $1,000, allowed 7ibs.; $600, 12lbs.; one mile and 
three-quarters; winner to be sold at auction. Entries to be 
made at 4 o'clock the day previous, at course. 

Firra Racze.—The Members’ Cup value $300; a Handicap 
Sweepstakes of $50 each, p.p.; only $20 if declared; one 
mile; for all ages; to be ridden by members of the Club; to 
name and close Ist June. Weights to be announced on the 
6th, and declarations to be made by 4 o'clock P.m., on the 
9th. 


FOURTH DAY—Sarurpay, June 17. 


First Race. —Premium $500 ; for three-year-olds ; entrance- 
money to second horse ; winner of Belmont or Ladies’ Stakes, 
7lbs. extra; of both, 12lbs.; one mile and a quarter, 

Srconp Race.—Consolation Premium $500; entrance- 
money to second horse ; for horses beaten during this meet- 
ing (winners excluded); if beaten more than once, allowed 7 
Ibs. ; one mile and three-quarters. 

Tarrp Race.—Premium $1,200; for all ages; entrance- 
money to second horse; dash of three miles. 

Fourts Racge.—Steeplechase handicap, for all ages; pre- 
mium $800; entrance money to second horse; about twoand 
a quarter miles; to close at 4 o'clock p.m. onthe 14th. Weights 
to be announced on the morning of the 16th; declarations to 
be made on same day, by 4 o'clock p.m., at the course. 


As regards the issue of the three chief events of the meeting 
we have but few remarks to make, owing to the pressure on 
the space devoted to sporting matters. Harry Bassett is re- 
ported as doing well, and, if he comes fit to the post, we shall 
seek no further for the winner of the Belmont. His most 
formidable antagonist will probably be found in By the Sea, 
who is backed for a place at evens by those who are well ac- 
quainted with the capabilities of this fashionably bred colt. 
Mr. Swigert’s pair have attracted much attention, and they 
ran atrial a few days since which was of a satisfactory nature, 
if they carried full weight. This gentleman is one of the best 
judges of horses on the turf, and is said to be sanguine as to 
the result; we, however, cannot share in his opinion, as we 
believe that Stockwood, fine-looking colt as he is, lacks speed, 
while his stable companion, Wanderer, is better adapted by 
his build for a mile dash than for such a trial of endurance as 





| 
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Eolus and the Breckenridge colt com- 
plete the list of the dangerous ones, and the latter, at the cur- 
rent long odds, offers a very good investment in the way of a 
place bet. Our resumé is Bassett to win, with By the Sea and 
the Breckenridge colt for second and third. The interest in 
the Westchester Cup is much increased through the withdraw- 
al of Kingfisher, but Mr. Belmont still holds the race pretty 
safe with Glenelg, although Helmbold may succeed in once 
more — the tables on his old antagonist. For the La- 
dies Stake Madame Dudley is very formidable, and it appears 
more than probable that this race will be placed to Mr. Sand- 
ford’s credit. Of the remaining events we can do no more 
than refer to the programme, as many of them only close the 
day before the race takes place. We believe that in case the 
weather is favorable the meeting will be the most su 

one chronicled as yet in the annals of the American turf. 





YACHTING IN ENGLAND, 


Tue Livonta Wins Her Frast Racz.—The success ‘of Mr. 
Ashbury’s new yacht, the Livonia, in her first regatta must 
have been exceedingly gratifying to that gentleman, and more 
particularly so that she should have won in the regatta of the 
club of which she is the flag yacht—Mr. Ashbury being the 
commodore of the Harwich Royal Yacht Club, to which club 
he presented the cup won by him from Commodore J. G. Ben- 
nett, Jr., in their ocean yacht race last year, and which is to 
be sailed for again this year in a race open to all nations ex- 
cept the United States. The Livonia in her race beat several 
well-known fast yachts, including the sch Gwendolin, 190 
tons, owned by Major W. Ewing; the cutter Alcyone, 40 tons, 
owned by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir W. Topham ; the schooner 
Flying Cloud, owned by Count Batthyany. and the cutter Vo- 
lante, 60 tons, owned te Mr. H. C. Maudslay, all of which 
yachts, except the Alcyone, having won for themselves and 
owners much fame as being exceedingly fast. The schooner 
Flying Cloud was thoroughly overhauled during the spring, 
her upper worke remodelled, and her hull recoppered. The 
Volante also received a thorough overhauling. The cutter 
Alcyone is a new yacht lately launched by the celebrated yacht 
builders, Messrs. D, Hatcher and Co., at Southampton. She 
is modelled on the composite principle, and with the excep- 
tion of some few improvements is very much like Mr. Brid- 
son's famous cutter, the Muriel, which is said to be the fastest 
forty-ton cutter in the kingdom, and which was also built by 
Hatcher The Alcyone has been pronounce i by connoisseurs 
a much more sightly yacht than the Muriel. She is the same 
length and breadth, with six inches less depth amidships, but 
with more curve along the planksheer, showing less freeboard, 
and carrying her fulness further aft than any of Hatcher's pre- 
vious built ciippers. The Gwendolin is also a fast one, hav- 
ing won several prizes in her contests with the Royal London 
Yacht Club. The Livonia, since her race with the Guinevere, 
has received several alterations and shipped more ballast. At 
last accounts she was in the graving dock at Cowes, having 
moulded lead fastened outside, cast to fit, in place of dead 
wood, flush from above her base line up to her garboards. In 
her trial trip with the Guinevere she failed to give satisfaction 
to many of her admirers, although it was admitted that she 
was quick in stays and very weatherly. Since she has defeated 
such boats as those mentioned above no doubt her reputation 
has very much improved. She is entered in numerous con- 
tests which are to be sailed during the balance of the present 
month, one of which is an ocean race to be sailed to-day from 
Harwich to Gravesend, for a prize given by the New Thames 
Yacht Club. ‘he result of these races wil! be looked for by 
American yachtsmen, and the public in general with interest, 
as tending to show what chance our American yachts will have 
with her when she comes to New York to sail for the Queen's 








cup. 

Mr. Ashbury is now building a 15-ton yacht, on an entire 
new principle, that he intends to sail in the third-class matches 
of the New Thames and Royal London clubs at the end of the 
present month. The model of this expected racer is different 
from anything afloat, the greatest displacement being in the 
forward body, and the run commences absolutely from the 
entrance, r. Ashbury is building this boat to experiment a 
new principle, with a view of advancing the science of yacht- 
building. She will be called the Esthenia, after a Russian 
province contiguous to Livonia. 


——_>—__—_- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Baron Rothschild was so enthusiastically surrounded and 
cheered on winning the Derby that the assistance of six po- 
licemen was necessary to rescue him from the mob of admi- 
rers. 

A distinguished London amateur, who treats his friends to 
the very finest professional music that plenty of money and 
a discriminating love of art enable him to procure, has one 
peculiarity—namely, that to these treats he never invites 
ladies, simply from the idea that their too ample dresses “ ab- 
sorb the sound.” 

The Emperor Napoleon has purchased Hooton Hall, the 
late residence of R. C. Naylor, Esq. A number of years ago, 
the Emperor, when Prince Napoleon, visited England, and 
stayed at Hooton Hall for a short time, and hunted with the 
staghounds. Before his departure, he expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the hall, and intimated that he would like to reside 
there. 


A new morning paper is shortly to be started in London. 
The promoters of the new journal are said to have capital 
amounting to £100,000 with which to make their venture. 

Society was astonished when, a year or so ago, certain facts 
were submitted relating to butter derived from Thames mud. 
What will people say to a statement made by Mr. Wonfer, a 
chemist, who, lecturing at the Pavilion at Brighton the other 
evening, referred to the mud-butter question, and said, “ You 
may be even more astonished to know that butter has been 
made from flint!” He added, “I speak with authority when 
I say this, for I have seen a pound of ‘ fine, fresh dairy but- 
ter’—a pound of flint!” 

The Italians are exercised as much‘about the health of the 
king just now as that of the Pope. Victor Emmanuel, it ap- 
pears, a few days ago, while returning from his hunting seat 
at Valdieri, was seized with an attack to which no name is 

iven. He was twice bled, and is now much better. It is be- 
ieved that the illness was of an apopleptic character, and 
that of late he has suffered from severe attacks of a similar 
nature. 


The Emperor of Germany has purchased of Prince Thurn 








and Taxis a large estate in Posen in order to hand it over to 





ess. 

~A ~~ y accident occurred a week or two since at Trent, 
in the Tyrol. A grand bear hunt had been organised, during 
which the bear flew upon a hunter named Messne, and liter- 
ally tore away his lower jaw and his tongue. The other hun- 
ters succeeded in killing the ferocious animal, which was an 
enormous size, and weighed 280lb. Messne’s wound was a 
shocking sight. The unfortunate man did not die at once, 
and was fed by means of a tube introduced into the esopha- 
gus, but it was expected that death would very shortly en- 
sue. 

Happy Bridegroom : “ More money, madam! more money ! 
Have you forgotten that ‘my’ money has bought everything 
you possess—the very dress youstandin?” Fair Bride: “ No, 
sir! Nor have I forgotten that your money has bought what 
stands in it !” 

A communication from Versailles states that the influx of 
strangers to that place is so great, that some visitors newly 
arrived have had to sleep in cabs. For a night’s rest on straw 
in a stable or coach-house, the charge is 6f.; a bed on a bil- 
liard-table lets for 7f.. a place on a bench in a cafe, 4f.; any 
one may try and sleep on a chair for 2f. 50c.; or on a stool 
without a back for 1f. 50c. As for beds, the price is not quo- 
ted, as not one is to be had for any money. Breakfasts 
usually charged If. 25c. are. now 5f.; and everything else in 
proportion. 

A startling event recently took place in a church in the 
neighborhood of Bristol, where the clergyman adopts rather 
a strange style of admonition. Speaking of the devil going 
about like a roaring lion, he said Satan was everywhere in 
the world—in the camp, in the court, in the theatre, in the 
private houses ; and rising with his subject, he said, “ he is in 
this church at this very moment,” upon which a sharp cry 
was raised by a little boy in one of the pews belonging to 
leading family in the congregation. “ Aunty, aunty,” he 
shouted, “ take me out, take me out; I want to get away ;” 
and aunty had to take him out, the boy rushing in terror 
from the church, and not having the heart to stay any longer 
under the same roof with a personage of whom he had formed 
so terrible an idea. 

Dr. Do‘linger, the excommunicated one, is about to visit 
England, accompanied by Pere Hyacinthe, whose opinion 
that “ the time for words is gone and the time for action come,” 
has caused some uneasiness at Rome. 

The Rev. G. Vance Smith, speaking ata meeting in Bir- 
mingham the other night of the revision of the Bible, said 
that he thought the public might have every confidence that 
a thoroughly honest and truthful spirit was at work in the 
deliberations of the revisers, and that they would produce a 

atly improved version of the Scriptures. It would take a 
ong time—it was thought it would take five or six years—to 
revise the New Testament, and even longer to revise the Old; 
but when it was remembered how great a multitude of peo- 
ple were interested in the work, and that the work might live 
one or two hundred years, the length of time must not be 
grudged. So far as they had gone, the new version satisfied 
him extremely, and in this respect, that it read like the old 
one. There were changes in almost every verse—in some 
verses several -some more important than others, but all 
tending to a more exact representation of the original; but 
notwithstanding these numerous changes, it was the wish of 
the Company to adhere as closely as possible to the old style, 
with which the people had been familiar from their childhood. 
The consequence was, the new version read extremely well, 
measuring it by the standard of the old one; and any one 
hearing it read would hardly know it was a new version. 

A cottage interesting from associations with personages of 

ast times is disappearing from the banks of the Thames at 
ichmond. Built in the seventeenth century by the relatives 
of King Charles IL, it became the property of the accom- 
plished Lady Diana Beauclerk, who decorated its walls with 
her brush and pencil. Later on the Misses Berry (who are 
buried in the adjoiming churchyard) made it their favorite 
summer retreat; and Horace Walpole, who proposed to one 
of them, found one of his greatest pleasures in ferrying over 
to Strawberry Hill, his villa at Twickerton, and visiting them 
amid its bowers of roses. After being in the possession of 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire, it passed into the hands of 
the Hon. George Lamb, brother of the late Lady Palmerston 
and Lord Melbourne, formerly Prime Minister, and was a 
constant meeting place of his with Lord Holland and other 
members of the Whig party. Sir Charles Barry, architect of 
the House of Parliament, became a frequent guest there, and 
seeing the walls were beginning to show signs of decrepitude, 
ve its present owner, Sir Augustus Clifford, a beautiful 
talian design for its reconstruction, which he is now carrying 
out for his son, Colonel Spencer Clifford. Sir Augustus, who 
holds the office of “ Usher of the Black Rod,” is a natural son 
of the former Duke of Devonshire. 


Not to be Beaten—First Juvenile: My Mamma’s got the 
Shiningest Hair in all Bayswater.—Second do.: My Mamma’s 
got the Curlingest Hair in all London.—First do. : My Mam- 
ma’s got the Longest Hair in all England.—Second do.: My 
Mamma’s got the 7’Aickest Hair in all the whole World.—- 
First do.: My Mamma can Sit on Her Hair.—Second do.: My 
Mamma can take Hers Of’! / “Ha! Ha! the Wooin’ 
O't!” (Old Song).— Young Mistress (gravely : she had seen an 
affectionate parting at the garden-gate): I see you've got a 
young man, Jane !—Jane (apologetically): Only walked out 
with him once, M’m!—Mistress: O, but I thought I saw— 
didn’t you—didn’t he—take a kiss, Jane ?—O, M’m, only as a 
friend, M’m! Lowe in the Betting—There is not the 
least truth in the rumor that, in consequence of the entrea- 
ties of the Chancellor cf the Exchequer, Phosphorus has been 
scratched and will be kept back for matches——— What is the 
difference between a cow and a rickety chair ?’—The first 
gives milk and the second gives way ae The Idles 
of the Queen—The footmen at Buckingham Palace. 

How to obtain a Loan—Borrow some money of somebody. 

“Let him go where he ’lists,” as the recruiting sergeant 
said to the fond mother who tried to dissuade her boy from 
entering the army. Deft Definitions. — Tall talk—A 
speech on the dome of St. Paul's. A rooted sorrow—The 
toothache. An aged sinner—Old Tom. Half-and- 
Half—London milk. A notorious “ impost”er—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A blunder-* buss”—Kiss- 
ing your intended mother-in-law in the dark, in mistake for 
her daughter. 






































FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
W. Kelly, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with a Wheeler and Wilson, 
in 14 years, $14,564 waking coats. An average of more than $20 a week, 
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32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLIs=s & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEER & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 
WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACHI, 

11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SITEL DON & 


FrosTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO©., 
"41 NASSAU STREET. 
CHICAGO BANKERS. 








A. Cc. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUPEMAN. 


«& oO. F. BADGER. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Street, Fripay P, M., June 9, 1871 


The great bull movement that was an- 
nounced asthe programme of the summer 
months is not likely to be initiated under the 

resent state of the market. Stocks have 
en unsettled in tone for some time past, but 
the firmness of such leading securities as 
Lake Shore and Rock Island prevented the 
market from giving way too suddenly. Now, 
however, that the former company has post- 
poned to the latter part of July the question 
of ascrip dividend, and nothing has trans- 
ired on the same subject in connection with 
Rock Island, the quotations on these stocks 
have receded three or four points, imparting 
a tendency to weakness in the entire market. 

The Money Market continues easy at S@4 
per cent. on call loans, while first class com- 
mercial paper is in request at 5@ 6 per cent. 
Gold has advanced to 112%/@1123,, but un- 
der sales by the pool who have manipulated 
the recent advance there is an appearance of 
a lower range of quotations being established. 
Foreign exchange is steady at 11014 for 60 
days and 110%, for short sight. 

Governments may be quoted as steady un- 
der very restricted transactions. The follow- 
ing are the latest quotations : 


June 2. June 9. 
U.S. 6's, 1881, epn....... NTPs@nm7% NM A@MNTS 
Us save Wet cpm Mis@ie = a qtr 
.S. 5-20's, 1864, cpn.... *4.@112 2 @li2', 
U.S. 5-20's) 1865, a = wate 12 @ue, 
U. 8. 5.0’, 1865, new cpn 114),@114%, 14K, 
TU. 8. 5 20's, 1867, cpn W4A\iM, = LDA ed tay 
U.S. 5-20°s, 1868, cpn.. N44 Golly l4y@lldy 

U. 8. 10-40's, ex-cpn... 110.1104 L094 @ U0 
U.S. Currency @s........ MS54@1I15%, NS ye@15y 


The following are the latest quotations of 
the leading speculative securities : 























June 2. June 9. 

American Gold... > @— =—- O= 

Del. Lack. & We +2109 G10 108 @ — 
WU B19 7, B18 

oO — “a— 
Arlem ‘ @1nBi 133 @ 14K 

Hinois Central. . .-- @- 13544 6,16 
Lake Shore.... 2+ 114XK@ — 134 Q113%4 

ichigan Central........124 @ — 15 @12%4 
N. Y. Central and H..... 98 @ 98% Y\@ S75 
N. Y. C, & H. Scrip. 93 @ 4 WS @ 9334 
Northwestern... 8 @ Sb 85°,@ Sb 


UKE. WS 
474@ 47% 


WSO 96 
4% — 


Northwestern pref... 
Ohio and Mississippi... 








The markets for General Securities have 

been exceedingly inactive this week, conse- 
quent on the Epsom season, the near ap- 
proach of the adjustment of fortnightly dif- 
ferences, Which commences to-morrow, and 
the observance of the holiday on Monday. 
Owing to sales concluded in the early part of 
the week by parties wishing to leave with 
“even” books tor the holidays, the tone was 
dull; but latterly the tendency has been 
rather towards recovery ; the destruction of 
property in Paris by the Communists, lead- 
ing to the opinion that it will be some period 
before a financial operation of importance 
for France can ensure success. French have 
been exceptionally offered among Foreign 
bonds, while Spanish, more particularly the 
Scrip of the New loan, have improved; Tur- 
kish have also been in request. The Home 
Funds advanced on the very favorable Bank 
returns published; the stock of bullion held 
by the Bank being greater than at any other 
period. Englisli Railway shares have, in 
several instances, suflered from realisation, 
Great Eastern being more especially dull at 
one moment, on the throwing out of the Coal 
Traflic Extension Bill by the Committee of 
the House of Commons. In the American 
market the only fluctuation of importance 
has been in Erie shares. Consols for money 
and account present an improvement of 4, 
closing 93%,,,.9315 respectively. The New 
Threes and fReduced Annuities in sympathy, 
have also gone up 1g to 91°, 9154. Bank 
Stock left off 285, 287 ex div. opening. India 
Five per cent. Stock 112, 11244, and Metro- 
politan Three and a halt per cent. Consols, 
9334, 9444. 
American Securities have shown very little 
change during the week. Erie shares tluctu- 
ated rather considerably in response to prices 
from the other side. United States Govern- 
ment Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, 1867, have ad- 
vanced 1,, but Virginia Six per cents. have 
declined !3. In Railways Atlantic and Great 
Western Reorganisation Seven per cent, 
Scrip has improved Lj, ditto for Bischotf- 
sheim’s Certificates 45; but ditto Consoli- 
dated Bonds for ditto show a decline of 14, 
Erie shares °g, and Hlinois Central 44. The 
latest prices are annexed —United States 
Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 901; to 
903,; ditto 1865 issue, 91, to HO1;,; ditto 
1867 issue, 925, to 924, ; ditto Five per cent. 
10-40 Bonds, ex 4s. Gd. at 887, to 8012; At- 
lantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Deben- 
tures for Bischoflsheim’s Certificates, 45°( to 
461,; ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven per 
cent. for ditto, 41+, to 42!) ; ditto, Pennsyl- 
vania, &e , Seven per cent. Ist Mort. Bonds, 
1877 for ditto, 88 to 86; ditto, Reorganisation 
7 per cent. Scrip, 15 to 15'4 prem.; Erie 
Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 2445 to 245, ; ditto Six per 
cent. Convertible Bonds, 64 to 66; Illinois 
Central Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 109 to 
10915; Illinois and St. Louis Bridge, 1st 
Mort., 89 to 90; Louisiana Six per cent. Levee 
Bonds, 58 to 59; Massachusetts Five per 
cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 98 to 94; New 
Jersey United Canal and Railway Bonds, 93 
to 94; Panama Gen. Mortgage Seven per 
cent. Bonds, 1897, 70 to 75; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 98 
to 94; Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, ex 4s. 6d., 
56 to 57. The New Reorganisation Stock of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is 
quoted at 5 to 7 prem. 


As an instance of American commercial 
feeling upon the work of the High Commis- 
sion, it is interesting to observe in the circu- 
lar of Messrs. Juy Cooke, McCulloch and Co., 
the following words:—*It is not easy to 
over-estimate the importance to international 
commerce of the removal of the long-: 


leading commercial powers in the world. 
The treaty carries with it more than the ne- 
gative import of the removal of the old feuds 
and the avoidance of threatened hostilities; 
it means the restoration of good feeling be- 
tween the two nations of kindred blood, and 
institutions, and genius; which may safely 
be taken to imply a strengthening of mutual 


which may be made valuable to each coun 
try.” 

Tue Viapvuct Ramway.—A full attended 
meeting of the directors of the Viaduct Rail- 
way Company was held in the Governor's 
}room of the City Hall on Wednesday. The 
president, Henry Hilton, presided. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read, and a 
report was presented from the committee on 





Pacific Mail 44'.@ - Be@Q — 
ee 121% @122", HS, @ 119% 
Rock Island INNO — 121 G@r21%, 
Reading.... 1164@ — ij @— 
St. Paul.. ee t2 @ 62h 61K@ 615; 
St. Paul preferred -. 81%@ 81% SO4@ 81% 
Union Pacific........ BBw™Q 335, 324,@ 32% 
Wabash and W.... 62K@ bs £24Q 6B 
Western Union.......... ee 57% -—- @- 
Adams Express.......... 81g 80 @ 81 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 6)@ 51 56 @ STK 
\4 > Sere 52 5234 5 @— 
Wells, Fargo.........5+. MQ 47 oa @=— 


By-laws, The subscription books were 








A letter was read from John Q. Jones, re- 
signing his position as a member of the board. 
On motion, Joseph Seligman was appointed 
in his place. It was voted to allot five hun- 
dred shares each to Levi P. Morton, Henry 
Smith and Mr. Seligman, who were absent, 
and one hundred shares to Manton Marble, 
who was also absent. A resolution was passed, 
inviting Leopold Eidlitz and John J. Serrell, 
the engineers of the company, to be present 
at the next meeting, which will be held at 
two o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. ‘The 
meeting then adjourned. 


The demand for railway bonds continues 
active, and large amounts are changing 
hands. Some of the new loans lately placed 
on the market are sought afterat an advance 
on the subscription price when the loans have 
been closed. The bonds of the St. Joseph 
and Denver City Railway Company, offered 
through Messrs. 'fanner and Co., having been 
all subscribed for and closed, the price has 
advanced to 98 and interest. As these bonds 
bear eight (8) per cent. gold interest, and as 
the Company have announced their inten- 
tion to place them on the New York Stock 
Kxehange, we see no reason why the price 
may not continue to advance. ‘The rumors 
of a consolidation of this road with the Han- 
nibal, Wabash, Lake Shore, and New York 
Central Companies, have been current, but 
cannot be traced to any official source. It is 
more probable that with the large landed 
wealth of the St. Joseph and Denver City 
Railroad Company, it will avoid consolida- 
tions, and settle down like the Illinois Cen- 
tral Company, and develop the value of its 
lands by the operation of the road.— Weekly 
Tribune. ; 

A curious calculation has been made as to 
the American securities held now in Europe 
as compared with 1861. The calculation, 
which must necessarily be of a very rough 
and approximate character, estimates the ag- 
gregate holdings of American Securities in 
Europe at the present juncture at 1,500,000,- 
00U dollars, that amount including State 
funds, State and municipal bonds, railway 
shares and debentures, and canal and mining 
shares and debentures. The corresponding 
total in 1861 was only 200,000,000 dollars. 
The aggregate value of property in the Uui- 
ted States was estimated, however, in 1861 at 
only 13,000,000 dollars, while, in spite of the 
war, the corresponding total had risen in 1871 
to 21,500,000,000 dollars. It will be seen 
that the amount of European capital placed 
in American stocks has very largely in- 
creased of late years, and it is still extending 
almost week by week. Not only are new 
American Securities frequently offered in 
London, but they are also negotiated at Ams- 
terdam and Frankfort. Thus a loan of 3,150,- 
000 dollars for the La Crosse and Madison ex- 
tension of the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway has been partially placed at Amster- 
dam by Messrs. Sartorius and Co. with much 
success; the balance of the loan was nego- 
tiated at London by Messrs. Cohen and Sons. 
— Bullionist. 


IMPROVEMENTS TN QCEAN STEAMING.— 
We spoke the other day of the valuable im- 
provements perfected lately in ocean steam- 
ing, and their effect upon the world’s com- 
merce. An illustration of this is shown on 
the British steamer Syria. This vessel had 
originally paddle-wheels, but has lately had 
her motor changed toascrew. She regis- 
tered 1,998 tons, with engines of 450 nominal 
horse power, and traveled at the rate of 











confidence and interest in all the enterprises | » 


13.088 knots per hour, with a daily consump- 


}tion of 45 tons of coal. On being coverted 


‘ ‘tand-|inio a screw steamer she was fitted with 
ing causes of estrangement between the two! « 


compound inverted” engines of 300 nomi- 
nal horse-power. Her speed now is 12.637 


| knots per hour, which is hardly an apprecia- 


ble ditlerence from her former speed, while 
at the same time her consumption of coal is 


jonly 18 tons per diem, or less than holf her 


former consumption. Independent of this 
the vessel’s carrying capacity has been in- 
creased from 500 to 1,200 tons of cargo. 
Thus, the jadoption of the screw and the im- 
proved engines enabled the vessel to carry 
more than double her former cargo, and re 
duced the expense for fuel to less than half 
the former cost. The change from the pad- 
dle to the screw, together with the various 
improvements in engines, have more than 
doubled the economic power of steam navi- 
gation, and explain the enormous develop- 
ment of the use of steam navigation during 





the past few years, Probably by the time al) 
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mous per centages being paid for exchange, 
as was the case in old times. Incalculable 
advantage must accrue to the public from this 
means of balancing financial and commercial 
accounts between remote sections, especially 
after the automatic system has been generally 
adopted. By that system, it will be possible 
to transmit three thousand to thirty-five hun- 
dred words per minute, and ata trifling cost 
in comparison with the present charges. It 
is evident that as bank checks and bills of ex- 
change have done away with the necessity 
for a large amount of the bank biils and notes 
that were formerly used in business transac- 
tions, so the increasing use of the telegraph, 
as a great financial agent of exchange, must 
do away witha still larger amount. It is 
strange, but nevertheless true, that although 
the imports and exports of Great Britain have 
enormously increased in ten years, of course 
greatly increasing her internal trade and 
commerce, she uses less currency in business 
transactions than she did a decade ago, In 
the United States it is the newly settled re- 
gions of country, and the more sparsely set- 
tled agricultural districts generally, which 
absorb the largest proportion of the circula- 
ting medium. If it were not for this source 
of demand for greenbacks and National bank 
notes, they would be so greatly in excess of 
the wants of industry and commerce as to de- 
preciate largely in value. New York uses 
much less currency, in proportion to her 
business and population, than Chicago, be- 
cause we are more immediately in trade com- 
munication with the producing classes. But, 
every year the business of our banks and 
large commercial firms consists more and 
more of transactions the balances of which 
are settled by drafts and checks, and less and 
less by bank-notes or bills. Let the telegraph 
be extensively used as a medium of exchange, 
and the use of bank bills will naturally, to a 
great extent, give way to the more rapid, and 
consequently cheaper means of settling ac- 
counts and adjusting balances. They will, 
even the largest of them, become the small 
change of commerce.—V. Y. Shipping List. 


Urnizise Coat Dust ror Furr.—A 
correspondent of the Seteniijie American 
writes : 

It is a well known fact that coal, either bi- 
tuminous or anthracite, produces in mining, 
breaking, screening, and handling, an amount 
of dust, commonly known as slack coal, 
amounting, on an average, to fifty per cent. 
of the coal production, thus causing a con- 
siderable loss to the parties engaged in min- 
ing, as but a small portion of this dust coal, 
and that only of the bituminous coal, is 
needed for blacksmith purposes, while the 
anthracite slack is entirely useless. The im- 
mense quantity of refuse coal must neces- 
sarily be got outof the way, whether dumped 
into a stream, to be carried off, or heaped on 
ground which has to be dearly paid for. In 
the anthracite coal regions, this immense 
amount of waste is constantly being piled up 
around the mines in vast, unsightly mounds, 
burying the mining villages, and sadly en- 
crouching on the limits of many of the chief 
towns. The amount of this waste cannot be 
less than fifteen millions of tons, and every 
ie adds to the rapidly increasing dirt 
yank, 





TANNER & CO. 

BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
BONDS, GOLD, AND 
EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND GOLD 
EXCHANGES, 


STOCKS, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON Depostts SunsEcT 
to CHECK AT SiGur. 


Buy and Sell, at current market rates, the 
FIRST MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH 
AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD CO. 


Interest payable August and February, in 
New York, London, or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, free of U.S. Taxes. Present market 
quotations 98>,¢.@99c. and interest. 


TANNER & CO., 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid 
U. 8S. Obligations, | 
U. 9: ba, "2E:...,..-; on 
U. 8. 5s, "74 coup | 
U. S. 6s, Pacific ex-coup. . | sees 
U. S. 6a, °81 —_ | is 
eg ore 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, 62 coup -| m1 
reg.. D. tade 
U. S. Gs, 5-203, 64 coup. “be | 13 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "65 coup .-| 14 
eee | ses 
U. 8. 6s, 5-203, “67 coup..........-.-- ; iy 
| SERRE . i 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, 68 coup :. | tidy 
reg. C eee: 
. S. 5s, 10-408, coup..........- } 3993, 
° : a. ; | 109% 
State Bonds. | 
» kk hy rere ee } 
do. 58, a Te -| we 
do. bs, "3—78.. oe eee 
do qs, Bty coup. pee 110% | 
reg.... ..| 110% 
coer “yal ~ i 


pm, ws, “L.R. & F. 8. Em.... 


California 7s, 77 


Georgia 6s, “72 Snes. ; 
do 7s, new : 


Ihlinois Canal Bonds. "% 
do ts, “70-70 
do. War Loan 


Louisiana 6s 
do ee 
do Levee Bonds ts 
do r— Se 


Michigan 6s, 73—"88... 
do Ts, 68 and * 78. 
do js, War Loan.. 
Missouri 6s, ig oa Re aS wee 
do ts, H. & St. Jos 


N. Carolina 6s old. 
do 6s new..... 
do Special Tax..... 
do Fund Act., of ‘66.. 
do do of “ts. 


Ohio 6s, °75 
do ts, “sl. 
do 6s, '86.... 


South Carolina 6s..... 
do new Jan, and July coup... ua 
do do April and Oct. coup......... 


TemmesseG GB, . .....o . cnc ices esecese 
do new Bonds. 


WR ivtokicsnditys exo sccisess 
do new Bonds. a 
do registered old 


City Bonds. 

New York 6s, °75.. 
do 5s, °76 
do 798. 
0... 


do 8, 
Brooklyn Pon Water Loan 
6s, Park Loan. . 


bs. 


Memphis 63.............. 
Savannah 7s. 
New Orleans Consols.. 


Railroad Bonds. 


soe & Suny hanna Ist Bonds... 
2d Bonds... 
Fs 3d Bonds 
ae & = Haute ist mortgage..... 
2d mortgage Leos 
= Income ® 


Boston, Hartford & Erie 1st Mort. : 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st Mort... 


Central Pacific Gold Bonds 
Chic. 


& Alton Sinking Fund.... 
do Ist 
do Income. . fl 
ic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, 1st mort... 
. & Milwaukee Ist mort......... 


Chic. & N. West Cabins 5 eee 
do Int. Bonds. 
do eS eae 
oe Ext. Bonds... eiacwated 


Chic. ‘ Rock Island Pacific’? _ ew 
neanee ~ & Pittsburg 2d mort...... 
3d mort..... 
4th mort 
do cons. 8. F.. 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort. 
do 2d mort... 


ac 


ma 1st mort. extend 
do 1st mort. end. 


Galena e¢ Chic. ext 


2d m 
Great Western ist want. “68... 
1st mort., “88. a 
do 2d mort., , Le 





Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr.. 
Hann. & St. — convert 
Harlem ist mort.7s.................. 
do 1st mort. pa Sinking Fund. 
a River 7s 1st mort. 
7s 2d mort. = Fund, "85. 
) 7s 3d mort. ” 


Tlinois Central 7s °75........ 0.0.2... 
Lack. & Western.. 
Lake Shore Divid. Bonds. 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | 
Railroad Bounds, 
Mich. new 1st mort. 88, "82.. 
Mich. South. & N. I. 7s Sink Fund. 


do do 2d mort.....| 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ist mort, 8s | 


do 2d mort 
do °7. 3-108, convert a 
| do Ss, Ist mort 
Morris & Essex Ist mort 
do 
do Construct Bonds 


ee 


New “ my Central Ist mort..... ‘ 
= mort...... 
83 . 





New York Central 6a 
do ‘87 





do | 
do } 
do | 
do } 
do <3, "65—"76...... | 
New York & New Haven 63 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort...... 
o consol. . | 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri... 
Peninsula Ist mort..... ati | 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic, 1st mort... 
do do 2d mort 
do do 3d mort......| 


Quincy & Tol. Ist mort. °90.. 


St. Louis & Tron Mountain..... 


Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... 
do Ist mort, ext.. wines 
do zd mort 
do Equip. Bonds... 

Poor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 

do Ist mort. W. Diy 


Tol., 


Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s. 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s. 


Railroad Stocks, 


Alt. & Terre Hante...... 
oO preferred 


Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 


ree Wy BN is cia sciences 
preferred... 

Chinese & N. Western 

‘do " preferre dd. 
Chicago & Rock Island. . 
Chicago, Burlington & ¢ uincy. 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg...... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. 


Del. Lack, & Western.... 
Dubuque & Sioux City 


Erie , Sana 
do preferred 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.. 
do preferred 
Harlew 
ao 


pre ferred 


Joliet & Chicago. 
Tilinvis Central. 
Lake Shore & Mic higan Southern 


Mariotte & Cincin. 1st preferred 
2d preferred. . 
Michigan Central... 
nner ~ il & St. Paul....... 
do preferred 
Morris & Essex 


New a en & Hartford 
New Jersey - 
do Central... 
N. % Central & Hndson River 
lo Scrip Certilicate 
New York & New Haven. 

o Scrip.. waice 
Norwich & Worcester... 
Ohio & Mississippi Railway. 

do preterred.. 
Panama 
Pittsburg, Ft Ww ay ne & Chic ag0 | guar 
Reading / 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain. . 
Toledo, Wabash & Western.. . 
preferred......... 





0 
Union Pacific 


Coal Stocks. 


American Coal Co 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 

Spring Mountain Coal. . 
Wilkesbarre Coal. 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail..... 
Boston Water Power 
Mariposa Mining Co 

do preferred... 

do 10s Trust's Cert. 
| Pacific Mail. . na 
| Quicksiiver Mining gCo....... 
Western Union Telegraph... 

do Bond. 





mates Gold Bonds, 
First Mortgage. 


6s Central Pacific. ; 
és Union Pacific....... ; 
és Kansas Pacific Int. Feb. & Aug. 
fis do do __Int. June & Dec. 
6s Missouri Pacific... .. oe 
7s California Pacific . 

7s Rockford, Rk. Island & — Louis 
7s St. Louis & South Easter; 

7s Chicago & South Western. e 
(Guaranteed by Chic. R.1. & Pacific.) 
7s New York, ‘Oswego & Midland... 
Fe HORONS BOCIS,.....0..ssicrccicccsee 
6s Georgia State Aid Bonds.. 
American Express 
Adams Express. . 
Wells, Fargo Exp: 
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OCEAN “ STEAMSHIPS.| 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M, Steamships. 


| 
| 
Ask. . 
| 


} 

| 
101 x 
yg | 
108 
ws. | 
re) 
102% 





101 

103% 
9244 
95 


“as 
100 


Wily 


30 
ol 


119% 


Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $130 00in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
First Cabin to Paris . $145 00, Gold. 
By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin... . $8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Ilavre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent} 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
yany's Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, 


Fi 


passage, 


AGENT. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 


SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 
a (LANTIC, Capt. Dieny Murray, sails July Ist, 
2 P.M. 


ge nger accommodations unrivalled, Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smokiug Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 


Se Hite Svar Love OPrices. 
. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 sateen x. F. 


For Liverpool & Guldonatiem. 


[N™ AN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
PROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS 


Rates of Fuemnee. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CABIN 


75 | STEBRAGR ............ $30 
Do to London 3 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris 90 Be ‘te ruiee........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20] Do to Halifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CaBin. STEERAGE. 


Payable in Gold, Payable in ae, 
Liver pool, Liverpool... 





126 
61% 


O87, 


10 


100 

116% 
vlig 
635% 


32; 
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wm 
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Halifax... Halifax.,..... see ees 
Tickets sold to and Bas. England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


flices. 
a JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


STE \MERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN, 








Spain....(Now Building.) EN@Lanp....... 8, 450 tons. 
Eeyrr Do ) ee 8,310 
HoLLaNnn. 3,800 tons. HELVBT!IA...... 3,315 “* 
Ivay.... 4, 000 4 PENNSYLVANIA. 2872 ~ 
FRANCE : VIRGINIA... .... 2876 4 
THE QUEEN At DENMARK....... 3,117 ** 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 


leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 
Rutes of Passage, 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


Cabin .... $75 and 
prepaid from Live rp'l, Quee nstown. $6 ‘si 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return 
Geoerae, We RAVE, 6 5655s scccc ct vcasheosene 


prepaid from Liverpool, eae 
Glasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orricg oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. BUneE, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REGULAR SatLine Packets WEEKLY. 
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DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM To LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


NEBRASKA....Capt. Guard.....June 3, at 3.00 P.M. 
— ESOTA. Capt. Freeman..June 7, at 9.30 A.M. 
IDAHO Capt. Price...... June 14, at 3.00 P.M. 


Pp 
MANHATTAN .C: apt. Forsyth. 
COLORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams 
Cabin Passage................ (Gold). 
Bteerage. ...... 200. --eeree (Currency). 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


Stine 17, at 3.00 P.M. 
-June 21, at 3.00 P.M. 
June 28, at 2.00 FM. 
$80. 
$30. 





No, 63 Wall Street, 





| the Company's ticket office, 


STONINGTON LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 


STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Cart, WM. M, Jones, Cart. Gro, B. Hui. 
From Pier 33, Foor or Jay Sr., Norra River, At 4 
P.M., Dairy. 
Arriving tn Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 


Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at Dodd's 
—— Onice, No, $4 Broadway. 

Freight alw "" as low as any other line. 


D. 5. BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Co. 


Pacific Mail | Steamship Company’s s 
THROUGH LINE 
To California and China, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, “oot of Canal 
Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall ou Sunday, and then on the preceding 
Saturday), for ASPINW/ ALL, connecting VIA Panama 
Railway with one of the Company's Steamships from 
Panama for SAN FRANC!SCO, touching at MANZA 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers 
Son TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 


One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. 
Baggage-masters accompany baggage through, and at- 
tend to ladies aud children without male protectors. 
Baggage received on the dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send thei down early. An experienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 

For passage tickets or further information apply to 
on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York, 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 
UNITED STATES AND D BRAZIL STEAM- 


EaGULAS su reiutee sailing on the 23d of 
SOUTH AM AMERICA, Capt. E. L. Tinkieravueu. 
RTH AMERICA, ¢ 


\ G. B. SLocum. 
MERRI IMACK Wier. 
These splendid Seamer sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomae, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going and pecening. For engagements of 


reign MR GARRISON, Agent, 


No. 5 Bowling-green, ew-York. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 


for Perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
‘the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
revent alteration.— 
be check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY. 
68 Trinity Building. P.O, Box 6028, N.Y. 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS,—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the s re 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of a gh sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, a! o pore portional sum by devoting their 
whole ey to the business. Boys and girls earn 
ep as muchasmen. That all who see this notice 

send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled ‘offer: To such as are’ not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of Tus 
PEopLe’s LITERARY ComPANION—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 

y mail er, if you want permancnt, profitable 
work, address 


.2... Cc. ALLEN «& Co., Augusta, Maine. 





TARRANT'S . 


EFFERVESCENT 





A seins: R APERIENT 


When Les oe are out of health they want to know. 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
om--aat fact being ascertained—what will cure 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 

what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 

tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 
that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 
* THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts ups 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 

Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without w eakening 
you. The billious too, 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse oe regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has goneastray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 

TELL THEM 

that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilioug 
elements. That they can wip he ow its restorative alka 

lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salt 

The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if there nes any gee under the sun that will cur 

nervous irri hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other ecnlion ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TaRRANT's EF- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER pee on by is @ potent neryineag 










well as an alterative and catha: 
. 


sold by all Druggists, 
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GREAT 
NATIONAL LOAN, 


$133,000,000 New 5 Per 
Cents. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN COIN. 


Interest quarterly, February, May, August, 
and November. 

BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL 
OR NATIONAL. 

The Treasury Department having already 
received subscriptions to the amount of $67,- 
000,000 to the first two hundred millions of 
the New Loans authorized by the Act of Con- 
gress, of July 14, 1870, for refanding the Pub- 
lic Debt, bearing five per cent. per annum in- 
terest, now offers to popular subscription the 
remaining $133,000,000 of this particular 
Loan, and is prepared to promptly deliver the 
Coupon Bonds or Registered Certificates in 
exchange dollar for dollar for any of the United 
States six per cent. Bonds or Registered 
Stocks, known as Vive-7'wenties, or for Gold 
Coia at the par value of the New Loan, and 
accrued Interest from the first of May. When 
this amount, to which preference is given, is 
taken up, the remainder of the Five per 
Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the Act will 
be offered in eonnection with $300,000,000 
Four and one-half per Cents, and any part of 
$700,000,000 of Four per Cents, the one run- 
ning fifteén years and the other thirty years. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,- 
000, $10,000, and coupon bonds of each de- 
nomination except the last two. The interest 
will be payable in the United States, at the 
office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Trea- 
surer, or designated depository of the Gov- 
ernment, quarterly, on the first days of Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and November, in each 
year. 

The interest on the Registered Stock of 
this Loan, it is determined by the Treasury 
Department, will be paid in Gold Check for 
the Quarterly Interest, to the Post-office ad- 
dress of every holder, free of trouble or ex- 
pense, dispensing with attendance, in person 
or hy proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such interest. 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will 
be applied to the payment or redemption and 
cancellation of the 5-20 years six per cent, 
bonds, and in addition to these proceeds, the 
5-208 are being reduced by purchases, avera- 
ging, for two years past, about $10,000,000 
per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New 
Loan, in connection with the existing Sinking 
Fund process of the Treasury, is to reduce 
both Principal and Interest of the Public 
Debt of the United States. The Loan creates 
no additional supply of Government Stocks, 
while the application of the surplus revenue 
is constantly lessening the Funded Stocks 
bearing six per cent. Gold Interest. 

The policy of the Government since the 
close of the War in 1865, which left a deb; 
upon the country of $2,755,000,000, and an 
annual taxation of $311,000,000, has been to 
reduce steadily both Debt and Taxes; to re- 
duce the Principal of the Debt by actual pay- 
ments, and to lessen the annual burden of 
Interest, and thereby the burden of Taxation, 
not only through such payments, but by fund- 
ing the debt at the cheapest rates of interest 
practicable from time to time, until it is new 
felt that the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, and 
vast and growing resources of the country. 
From $2,755,000,000 the Principal of the 
Debt has been reduced to $2,260,000,000— 
both sums exclusive of accrued interest—and 
from the heavy burden of $151,832,000 per 
annum, the Interest charge has been reduced 
to $112,780,000 per annum; while the annual 
taxation, under the Internal Revenue system, 
which the necessities of the War and the 
Debt thereby created rendered necessary for 
at least a short series of years, has been re- 
duced from $311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about 
$154,000,000 per year in 1870-71, (estimating 
for the highest probabl llecti in the 
current month, the last of the Fiscal year, ) or 
less than one-half the first named sum. And 
in the year 1871-72 a further reduction of 
$28,000,000 will come in under the Act of 
July, 1870, so as to give only $126,000,000 





for the year, or about two-fifths the maximum | &<., &c. 
of 1865-66. 


Debt at moderate rates of Interest, and 
continued economies in the expenditures y 
the Government—which in two years, from 
March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1871, amounted to 
$126,700,949, or an average saving per year 
of $63,350, 474—it is believed that nearly the 
entire system of Internal Taxes can be dis- 
pensed with in a few years, or so much of it 
as requires the sachineny of District Asses- 
sors and Collectors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just 
ublished the Monthly Schedule of the 

ublic Debt to June 1, from which it ap- 
pears that he has further reduced the total 
of Funded Gold-bearing debt since May 1 
the sum of $8,000,000 by purchase of 

nited States 5-20s for the Sinking Fund, and 
reduced the 5-208 by the further sum of 
$8,217,400 by conversion into the New 5 per 
Cents. The whole Funded Debt now stands, 
$1,894, 128,750, as against $2,107,846, 150 two 
years ago when the present Administration 
came into office. Adding to these sums the 
net circulation of the ‘Treasury, (that is, in 
Greenbacks and Greenback Certificates, after 
deducting Gold and Currency on hand,) the 
following is the comparison of Debt of all 
kinds, at present, and at the close of the 
War, and in 1869: 

March, 1869. June, 1871. 


U. 8. Stocks. gasket 119 63,1014 eee Bib, 138,750 
Circulation.. 605,211,163 = 383, 333,003 


725,995,275 $2,491,399,004 $2, 260,461,753 


C. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of the Advertising United States Loans. 


TREASURY OFFice, 
New York, June 4% 1871. } 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 





ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profite of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


‘IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON, 
EsTaBLIOUED................. 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 

Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
. M. ArcHIBALD, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
. A. Low, of A.'A. Low ros. 
E S. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
RIcHARD IRVIN, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
pee SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street.' 
+ eames JOUNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
Jas. Swan, of J. & J. Stuart, 








The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 


F ‘rancis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-cl 
Desks, se 2 ass Stationery, Writing Papers, 


es, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, essmen, en, Wallets, 


We tony” everything in our tnd Gad Oa Gh torent 








By the successful refunding of the Pablo | NORTON, SL AUGHTER & CO., 


WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8734 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are ot the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 


7 PER CENT. 20-YEAR 
WEST CHICAGO BOND. 


WE OFFER, AT 92 AND INTEREST, WEST 
CHICAGO BONDS 


of the denomination of 


1,000 —- or registered, 
payable July Ist, 1890. 


nterest at 7 pa og cent. po 
annum, payable ist of genwery | and Ju Principa: 
and interest payable in New York 


The whole issue of these Bonds amounts to $667,- 
000, and py mn Fg maturing in 1872, which is 
the entire Towns ip indebtedness of West C hicago, 
with taxable property of 


$90,000,000 
AND 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


These Bonds are & FIRST-CLASS Security, and we 
d the t to Savings Banks, holders 
of trust funds and capitalists generally. 


GREENEBAUM BROTHERS & CO.,| 


BANKERS, 216 BROADWAY. 


- MORTON, BLISS & co., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

LONDON, 





Banking House 
OF 7 

HENRY CLEWS &@ COQ., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for teoveliera, 


A $20,000 Country Seat, with 
Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. 

A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of 
Land, and 1,198 splendid Build- 
ing Lots, 


AT 


OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND, 


Are represented by the Capital Stock, consisting of 


1,200 SHARES 
OF THE 
OCEANVIEW LAND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND. 
The Stock is now offered for sale at par, which is 
$100 PER SHARE. 

Each share of stock entitles the holder of it toa lot 
of land, the distribution to be made by lot among the 
stockholders after the stock has been sold. The late 
owner of the property will pay $20,000 in cash 
for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it 
of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an- 
num until May Ist, 1872. 

THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 

The company is organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 
no liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders. 
The property of the company is only ten miles from 
the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of 
the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first- 
class. This is the 


FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 
OR INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
For maps or other information, or free passes 
and from the peoperty, apply either personally or = 
letter to the b pany, 


BARTON AND ALLEN, 

. 40 BROAD ST., N. Y. ; 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


P*INCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only 650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 














available in all parts of the world: also C 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., t London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 


The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


CHOICE AND PROFITABLE. 
s PER CENT. BONDS AT 75, 
and interest 10 Per Cent. Do. at 90, and interest 
payable in this City. For Sale by 
FITCH & ELLIS, 11 Pine Street. 


. 6. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad St 
Bonds and Coupons bonghi and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 

(3 Collections receive especial care. 

New York CoRRESPONDENTS: 

flowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther e Kountse, J.M. Weith & Arents 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovssE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





Henny Owen, Agent, 


I d by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans, 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No, 43 Pine Street, N. 


N.B.—First-class Inv t Securities, Paying 


Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
12,000,000 ACRES 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


Y. 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, omy a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
i= and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
e United States. 
ay h- enient to market both east and west. 

range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 

Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and — for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conv ——_ 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptiv 
pa with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
—- the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


Prices 





U.P. R. RCo, Omaha Neb, 














